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STEWARDSHIP 


667T°O reveal to all mankind the things they 
hold in common”—that is art. 

To “Direct public attention to things that im- 
prove the important business of living”—that is 
advertising at its best. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is the steward of the greatest public 
utility ever developed. Increasing mankind’s 
understanding of things held in common, im- 
proving the important business of living, it taps 
the very roots of art and advertising. 

The visualized and vitalized inspiration of 
Service—this is the monthly message that has 
been sent forth by the A. T. & T. and N. W. 
Ayer & Son for the past thirteen years. 

Wonderful cooperation and collaboration has 

_ made this one of the great advertising successes. 

Today is potent with possibilities for little 
and big industries. Our eagerness to serve is 
not determined by the size of the appropriation. 
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Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
said recently in a speech before the 
National Association of Manufacturers— 


“There seems to be in some sections 
of the community an entire forgetful- 
ness that our people are still eating 
three meals a day, that they are indeed 
clothed, and although they are some- 
what crowded, they are still all housed ; 
that consumption still proceeds apace ; 
that we are still wearing out the brake 
linings and the tires on our automo- 
biles; that indeed the clock has not 
stopped ; that this community with its 
intelligence and courage needs to have 
no fear that business will not sooner 
or later return to normal, and prob- 
ably sooner than many expect.” 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The flexible national medium with local prestige 
A. B. C. Circulation 1,900,000 


Wallaces’ Farmer Progressive Farmer 
Established 1895 Established 1886 

The Ohio Farmer Birmingham, Raleigh, 
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The Wisconsin Agriculturist The Michigan Farmer 
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Prairie Farmer, Chicago Pacific Rural Press 
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The Nebraska Farmer St. Paul 
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When the Salesman Should Not 
Overpaint His Rainbows 


“House of Youth” Sales Force Gets Useful Instruction Book on How to 
Select and Sell the Exclusive Agent Correctly 


By Edward T. Tandy 


AINBOWS, of course, have 

their place. Mighty powerful 
help they can be, too, especially 
when things are dull. If rightly 
used, nothing beats a_neatly- 
painted rainbow for shooing away 
the bogeyman and his whisperings 
of bow-wows. But do you warn 
your selling force against letting 
enthusiasm with the rainbow 
brush spoil its entire job by a bit 
of overpainting? 

We can perhaps admit readily 
enough that it is a pretty poorly- 
equipped salesman who carries no 
rainbow outfit in his make-up. 
May not a far worse one be he 
who never knows when to stop 











“laying on his reds and purples? 
Such a one is hardly less danger- 
‘ous then he who uses tints that 
will fade in the tub of time. Rain- 
bow painting is a fine art—and 
needs watching. 

If there is any one occasion 
which more than others calls for 
delicate skill in rainbow work, and 
more restraint, it is when the 
salesman has to select the exclus- 
ive agent. Enthusiasm for his line 
and the privilege of handling it, 
a salesman must have. Enthusiasm 
for its national advertising he 
ought to have, and will have if a 
man of any long experience. There 
is here, however, the strongest 
hecessity for extreme care in rain- 

W painting. 

Overselling a new exclusive 
agent on expectations is as bad 
as overselling him with stock. 


This may easily sour him, make 
him think he is doing poorly and 
the proposition is of no value to 
him, when in reality he may be 
— very well with it as a start 


When a manufacturer enters the 
national field with a quality prod- 
uct to be sold through exclusive 
agents, his sales department often 
finds that its hard task is not that 
of selling the product, but that of 
selecting the right man in each 
town as special agent—and prop- 
erly selling him on the proposition. 
If this has to be done by the sales- 
men, as generally it must be, the 
sales manager will have an anxious 
time for quite a while unless he 
gives his ‘salesmen sufficiently 
adequate instructions. 

Where there is also a desire to 
seek domination in the market for 
the particular line in question, the 
importance of selling the exclusive 
agent properly becomes all the 
greater. Since there will be na- 
tional advertising it becomes still 
greater—especially if the advertis- 
ing is not in itself so overwhelm- 
ingly large that it alone is sufficient 
to put your man in the right frame 
of mind. 

It is not every manufacturer 
who can do as one of the big auto- 
mobile tire houses recently did be- 
fore deciding which agents to 
select—send teams of four men 
into each territory to cover the 
ground separately and report in- 
dividually, backing them at the 
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same time with a tremendous ad- 


vertising campaign. Nor is that 
always necessary. The salesmen 
can do the job satisfactorily 


enough if they will only be careful 
in their rainbow painting. 

Some very useful instructions 
under this head are given in a 
Salesman’s Pocketbook, which has 
just been prepared for the selling 
force of The House of Youth. 
This little manual, which is cheer- 
ily entitled “Ullo!” from Charles 
Coburn’s oft-repeated exclamation 
in the famous war play, “The Bet- 
ter Ole,” tells the whole story of 
the art of selling the exclusive 
agent, or “Exclusive Representa- 
tive” as The House of Youth pre- 
fers to call him. It is a veritable 
blue print for the guidance of the 
salesman. 

The House of Youth, otherwise 
Schulman & Hauptman, whose 
trade name that is, has for some 
time been making high-class 
misses’ suits. It has now rounded 
out its line by adding dresses and 
coats, and is sending out its men 
to sign up exclusive representa- 
tives, one in a town, by selling 
them on the idea—the proper in- 
terpretation of the spirit of youth. 

As the basis of its major appeal, 
The House of Youth claims that 
its garments are not just smaller 
sizes of the prevailing models, but 
styles specially designed to express 
the meaning of youth and beauty, 
the ever alluring charm of youth- 
fulness. “Bewitching lines with 
dash, the spirit of youth, buoyancy 
and effervescent charm” is the way 
the copy puts it. 

Unquestionably there is here a 
wonderful field for the designer of 
pretty things for pretty things at 
their most poetical age—and the 
market, just as unquestionably, is 
as alluring as the garments and 
to their wearers can be. Recently 
the big stores have been opening up 
this market by means of special 
“Misses’ Departments.” A num- 
ber of manufacturers are already 
devoting themselves exclusively to 
this trade. 

For years Schulman & Haupt- 
man have sold their youthful styles 
to any buyer and inserted any 
label except their own. But now 
they are seeking to establish their 
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own label “The House of Youth’ 
and are going into national adver. 
tising in a fairly big way with the 
hope of dominating the market 
At this moment, therefore, ; 
rightly sees that it is more impor. 
tant to sell its idea than to secure 
large orders merely on the quality 
or style or salability of the gar- 
ments themselv es. What the house 
is after is “retail partners” whose 
enthusiasm will be the solid foun. 
dation for a big business in the 
future. 

“Do not forget,” the salesmen 
are told, “that one of the most in- 
teresting features about selling 
House of Youth suits, coats and 
dresses, is that you are primarily 
not selling suits, coats and dresses 
at all. You are really selling a 
great big powerful idea. This 
thought, on first impression, may 
seem contradictory to you; but 
see if it is not sound.” 



































CONSERVATIVE SELLING 


The pocketbook goes on to show 
that The House of Youth salesman 
is more of a “sales engineer.” He 
acts as a jobber in his own terri- 
tory, but without a jobber’s risks, 
and is not of the type that is al- 
ways selling for “the best house’ 
the “best values” at the “lowest 
prices.” 

“The man privileged to sell ad- 
vertised merchandise should not 
be confused with that type. He 
differs because he uses no superla 
tives—he needs none. He repre- 
sents an institution—not merely a 
manufacturing or jobbing concern. 
He has something for sale that his 
dealers want. If they do not real 
ize that they need his product, heis 
sufficiently fortified to prove t 
them: that they do. 

“He does not depend on oratory 
for sales because he knows that 
after the orator has made his sak 
and left the listener, reaction i- 
variably takes place. He does not 
depend upon the continued employ- 
ment of a buyer here or there for 
his orders for he knows that buy- 
ers may change their jobs. He 
develops friendship as an asst 
but always secondary to the insti 
tution he represents. He knows 
that in every town where his met 
chandise is for sale, there are co 
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sumers who want it, and changing 
buyers do not affect the demand.” 

Then comes this warning against 
selling a dealer incorrectly: 

“Very often an organization 
sells its idea so forcibly to the 
dealer, impresses him so domi- 
nantly with all they are going to 
do, that it results in making the 
dealer feel that he can pull in his 
reins ; lay down his oars, and have 
the national advertising do all the 
work for him. 

“This opinion is, of course, 
wrong. Unless an organization is 
spending millions, the consumer 
demand built up cannot be ex- 
pected to function at once. The 
dealer must take advantage of 
what is being done, and must help 
in his community by actively tying 
up with the manufacturers’ na- 
tional efforts, doing all in his 
power to help to tear down sales 
resistance. 

“And it is this point of view 
which should be sold to him. The 
dealer has a definite responsibility, 
especially when merchandise is 
confined to him exclusively. He 
must recognize this responsibility, 
and he will recognize it if he is 
sold correctly. 

“You have a big idea to place 
at the service of a dealer, and the 
correct presentation of that idea, 
without any exaggeration, without 
any over-statement of fact, will 
serve your need most thoroughly. 

“If the dealer is correctly sold 
on the power of advertising, he 
will appreciate just how it func- 
tions and will not be misled into 
believing that something is going 
to happen that cannot possibly be 
expected.” 

Later the manual reverts to this 
important point of selling the 
dealer on the idea. It says: 

“In selling House of Youth 
garments you are selling a non- 
competitive product at a price well 
in keeping with its worth; but in 
a large sense you are not selling 
the garment at all. You are sell- 
ing The House of Youth idea. 
And ofce you enter into a com- 
parative discussion with the dealer 
as to price, make up your mind 
that you have not sold that dealer 
correctly on The House of Youth 
idea. Once the dealer is correctly 
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sold, he will not attempt to make 
comparisons because you cannot 
compare an idea with a garment 

“After you have sold The 
House of Youth idea, after it is 
imbedded deeply into the mind of 
your new account, then sell your 
goods. You will have already 
overcome the biggest obstacle, 
Your prospective customer is in 
the frame of mind to look and 
buy. He is sixty per cent sold on 
your line before he sees it. If 
The House of Youth idea lives 
correctly in his mind, competitive 
price does not enter. Correctness 
of style becomes an almost ac- 
cepted fact.” 


SELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Here is the way in which 
“Ullo!” instructs The House of 
Youth salesman to set about his 
selection of the right man to ap- 
proach on_ exclusive repre 
sentation : 

“In selecting a dealer there are 
certain fundamentals we should 
make sure of. First, size up the 
town. Visit the Chamber of Com- 
merce or Board of Trade; satisfy 
yourself that you have a knowl- 
edge of the community. Pick out 
the store you want, and the odds 
are that that will be the hardest 
to get. Then, set about getting it. 

“Unless the buying power in the 
town is big enough to warrant 
opening a House of Youth ac- 
count, don’t do it. By selling in 
that town you would probably be 
selling in a community from which 
some other dealer is drawing—in 
the true sense of the word, you 
would be causing competition for 
some House of Youth dealer.” 

Here are the “bugaboos” which 
the salesman is told to be careful 
to avoid 

“Selling a store whose leader- 
ship is neither established nor on 
the road to being established. 
Selecting the dealer who’buys your 
line merely because he does not 
want his competitor to have it. 
Selling a dealer and then finding 
that you can easily get a bet- 
ter one in the town. Selling the 
wrong dealer and finding out 
that you then cannot get the better 
store because no store wants to 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Bunching the sales hits 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World’’ 







More than 500,000 boy read- 
ers every month, averaging 
15% to 16 years old. 
















OYS tend to run with the crowd. What the majority 
is wearing fixes the individual’s choice. 


The value of their early patronage and preference is 
quite plain. The objectives of these leading dress acces- 
sory advertisers in THE AMERICAN BOY are equally 
clear. They are concentrating on the very heart of our 
boy population. Their reasons for using THE AMERI- 
CAN BOY apply profitably to all other products with a 
boy—man—family appeal. 








(Member A. B. C.) 
Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Ave., New York. 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Can a Package 
make Sales? 


7 customer steps into the re- 
tail store—he has read your ad- 
vertising—his money is ready—your 
product is on the shelves. 


Will he buy it? 


This is the final moment of the 
entire sales campaign. 

















Every manufacturer wishes that 
his own salesman might be on hand 
at this moment. A few words to 
the buyer would clinch the sale. 


Behind the counter—or on it— 
your salesman is actually standing— 
your package. 











Does it speak out? 


Does it catch the buyer’s eye like 
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the one lighted house in a row of 
dark ones? 


Does it drive home your big 
selling-thought? 


The seven packages shown below 
are clinching sales every day. 


Each one embodies the central 
sales-thought behind the product. 
In every detail of design and color, 
these packages are created to meet 
actual conditions in the retail store. 


J. Walter Thompson service in 
all its phases rests upon close study 
of how the consumer thinks and of 
how his decisions can be guided— 
in his home, at his work and in 
front of the dealer’s counter. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
CINCINNATI CLEVELAND LONDON 

















To Trade-Mark a Product That Has 


Survived Years of Anonymity 


“Little Orphant Annie” of Notion Business to Have a Home 


Tue CotumBia CoRPoRATION 
New York City, May 20, 1921. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

For the last six years that I have 
been reading your invaluable magazine 
I have come across a great many prob- 
lems that have been presented by you 
from various manufacturers, requesting 
you to give your suggestions and help 
in the advertising and selling their 
products. 

I want to join those ranks myself 
at present and also submit to you my 
merchandising problem in the hope that 
you may help solve it for me. Under 
separate cover I am sending you a 
product manufactured by the concern 
with whom I am associated. 

It is a kid hair curler which has been 
manufactured by us for the past thirteen 
years. At the age of thirteen this prod- 
uct is being produced in exactly the 
same fashion, exactly the same manner 
and exactly the same shape and appear- 
ance as it was thirteen years ago. In 
other words, it is another illustration of 
how some concerns will continue manu- 
facturing on unprogressive lines. 

Now I am desirous of giving this, 
what was formerly a shapeless, formless 
and nameless product; form, shape and 
name. 

For the past thirteen years it has 
been sold just as you see it, unwrapped. 

From the information that I have 
gathered from the jobbers and retailers 
who have been handling this product, I 
believe it would add a great selling 
stimulant if this kid curler was packed 
differently from what it has been up to 
the present; for example, putting six of 
these single curlers in a small, hand- 
somely engraved box. Now comes the 
problem of christening it with a suffi- 
ciently good selling name so that the 
product will sell. 

This product is used exclusively by 
young women and girls between the 
ages of eight and thirteen, in various 
sizes ranging from four and one-half 
inches to seven inches, and I would 
like to ask you, whether, in your estima- 
tion it would be well to pack them in 
a solid unit box containing these various 
sizes or in individual boxes containing 
a unit number of one size alone. 

Whatever information or‘ suggestions 
that you are able to make will be greatly 
appreciated. 

CotumBi1a CORPORATION, 
Puitur G. WuHiTManN, 


General Manager. 


W§ are glad that Mr. Whit- 
man’s company is going to 
stand sponsor for the kid curler. 
For years it has been the neg- 
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lected “Little Orphant Annie” of 
the notion business. It is time for 
someone to adopt her and give 
her a good home. 

The kid curler is a striking ex- 
ample of what happens to a pred- 
uct when it has to make its own 
way, without a brand name or a 
reputation or the helping hand of 
its manufacturer. There has 
been strong competition at the 
curler section of the notion de- 
partment. The kid curler had to 
compete rather strenuously in the 
early days with curling tongs. 
The tongs were used extensively 
because they made it possible to 
curl the hair quickly, but many 
women never liked them because 
users frequently burned themselves 
with the hot iron, and besides they 
found that the heat was not al- 
ways good for the hair. The kid 
curler manufacturers, however, 
never followed up their advan- 
tage. They let the sale of their 
curlers drag along as well as it 
would, and even at that the prod- 
uct sold well on sheer merit. 


BIDS FOR SUPREMACY 


Then along the West 
Electric Hair Curler Company 
with its product, and through 
demonstrations, advertising and 
all around energetic methods, 
gradually nudged its way into the 
business of the older devices. Not 
only that, it pushed its curler so 
hard that myriads of new users 
have been created. 

The regulation electric curling 
tongs have also succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves in this market. 
Other new kinds, such as the 
Kurly-Cue, have come in and are 
making progress. As a result, the 
race is now on, with all of these 
devices participating and with the 
West company showing the best 
display of speed and condition. It 
is making this display for no other 
reason than that it is well mer- 
chandised. But the West has no 
monopoly on this. The merchan- 
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dising opportunity is also open to 
competitive articles. 

The first thing for the Co- 
lumbia Corporation to do is to 
give its curlers a brand name. 
Whether or not they should be 
packed in a fancy box, depends on 
the expense of the proposition. 
The price must be kept down, 
because a product that is brought 
out in new form and is seeking 
to gain popular favor in that 
guise is handicapped in the 
effort if it has to be sold at 
an increased price. If the box 
is found too expensive, probably 
some cheaper kind of package can 
be worked out. The curlers should 
be packed in some _ distinctive 
form, as that will make identifica- 
tion easier. 


ONE SIZE TO THE BOX 


In packing the curlers, we be- 
lieve we would confine one size 
to a box. Department stores in- 
form us that nearly all users of 
kid curlers buy them in one size 
only. There may, however, be 
some demand for assorted sizes. 
Before deciding on this important 
point, we would suggest that Mr. 
Whitman conduct a retail investi- 
gation. It would not have to be 
an extensive one. Observations 
made at the notion counters of a 
few stores would soon show just 
how women do buy curlers. Such 
a research would also give much 
other information that could be 
used in formulating new policies. 

After the brand name and the 
package has been decided on, then 
some advertising will have to be 
done. There must be a lot to say 
in behalf of the kid curlers. The 
fact that they have survived ano- 
nymity for so many years proves 
that. As we understand it, the 
kid device is especially good for 
curling children’s hair. There 
must be some arguments here that 
can be used effectively in adver- 
tising copy. 

At any raté, Mr. Whitman is on 
the right track. Many advertis- 
ing successes have been built up 
in the notion field during recent 
years. 

There is room for many more. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Makers Co-operative 
Advertising Plans 


The members of the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association at 
the annual meeting in Atlantic City, 
N. J., on June 2, approved of a plan 
of co-operative advertising submitted by 
J. B. Franke. The plan will have to 
be submitted to the entire membership 
before a final decision is made. 

It is reported that the plan submitted 
calls for an expenditure of $250,000 to 
$300,000. 

If the campaign is finally approved 
it will be handled by the Richard A 
Foley Advertising Agency, Inc., Phila. 
delphia. 


Biscuit 


Remington Typewriter Ac 
counts with Frank Seaman 


The Remington Typewriter Co., New 
York, has placed its entire advertising 
account with Frank Seaman, Inc. 

The Remington company has recently 

placed a standard keyboard, portable 
typewriter on the market. 
A big newspaper campaign will be 
placed in newspapers within a short 
time. The Seaman agency has prac 
tically completed plans for this cam 
paign. 


C. W. Butterfield Made Apex 
Sales Manager 

C. W. Butterfield, formerly sales 
manager of the  Herschell-Spillman 
Motor Company, has become sales man- 
ager of the Apex Motor Company, of 
Ypsilanti, Mich., manufacturer of Ace 
motor cars. 


New Accounts with Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald 


The Royal Easy Chair Company, of 
Sturgis, Mich., and Whiting & Com 
pany, Chicago, have retained Hemi, 
Hurst & McDonald, advertising agency, 
Chicago. 


Ned Costello Returns to “The 
Nebraska Farmer” 


Ned Costello, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Associated Farm Papers, 
has returned to his former position with 
The Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Neb. 


Joins Anfenger-Jacobson 


Emil Nathan, formerly with the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis 
has joined the staff of the Anfenger 
Jacobsen Advertising Company of that 
city. 


Miller Rubber Account with 


N. W. Ayer & Son 
The Miller Rubber Company, Akron, 
O., has placed its account with N. W. 
Ayer & Son. 
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Four of the Great Newspapers 
of South America 


They provide an open road to the chief buying 
power of Latin America from Peru on the 
West Coast to the River Plate on the East. 


Through them you can create and maintain 
profitable relations with a class of customers 
as ready and as able to buy as there is any- 
where in the world. 





Is unquestionably the leading daily newspaper in Peru. 
Established in 1839. Independent in politics: Constructive 
in policies and an active force in the social upbuilding of the 


Peruvian people. 
EL MERCURIO of Chile. 


The oldest Spanish language daily in the Western hemi- 
sphere, established 1827, and the dominant newspaper in- 
fluence in the Chilean Republic. Regular daily issues in 
Antofagasta, Valparaiso and Santiago with greater circu- 
lation than any other daily or weekly in each city of 
publication. 


LA NACION of Buenos Aires. 


One of the world’s greatest newspapers. World-wide news 
service. Nation-wide circulation and a reader influence 
equalled by few newspapers anywhere in any language. 


DIARIO DEL PLATA (morning) and EL PLATA 











(evening) of Montevideo. 


The leading newspapers of Uruguay. Independent politi- 
cally, not an organ. The only newspapers in the country 
subscribed for by most of the well-to-do conservative people 
of Montevideo and the surrounding country. 


We will be glad to discuss in further detail the merits of 
these publications with anyone interested in the South 
American field. 


S. S. KOPPE & COMPANY 


S. S. Koppe and A. B. Chivers 
Publishers’ Representatives 


503-4 TIMES BLDG. NEW YORK 
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Grin, But Don’t Bear It 


Would you like to hold stock in 
a company with Pollyanna as 


president? 


The disposition to grin is useful, 
perhaps, but one must know 
how to handle it, especially in 
business. A knowledge of all 
the facts is really more useful. 


W. R. Basset, in his daily work 
as an industrial engineer, is find- 
ing companies and individuals 
that have refused to be good 
losers. He tells what these 
people have learned in “Grin, 
But Don’t Bear It” in Collier’s 
for June 11. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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OU get this buy with The Sunday NEWS and The 
Sunday AMERICAN—two papers with just under 


100,000 net paid circulation each—a strong, virile, liked 


and respected evening paper, intensely popular irrespective of J 


being published on Sunday, and one of the oldest and finest 
Sunday morning newspapers in the United States. 

In combination these two papers present a breadth of appeal capable of 
exerting a tremendous sales influence on any kind of commodity whether 
appealing to men, women or children. 

Practically everybody in Baltimore or anywhere near it can be reached on 
Sunday through The Sunday NEWS and The Sunday AMERICAN. 
Their combined circulation covers Baltimore completely and extend 


through and beyond Maryland into portions of nearby states, investing 
their advertising messages with the same potent values that these papes 


have created for themselves. 


The fact that many advertisers are actually partial and have been so for years to 
The Sunday NEWS and Sunday AMERICAN, corroborates our claim that 
these publications which have made good for hundreds of products are equally 
as capable of making good for whatever products you have to sell in Baltimore. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


‘Evening, Daily And Sunday. 


The PaltimoreAmerican 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL ’ ¢, = LUTZ ‘ 

Eastern Representative estern Representati® 
150 Nassau Street A Wad . First Nat’! Bank Bldg 
New York Chicago ss 


Advertising Manager 
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Advertising Jobber to Dealer Puts 
Pep into Both 


Kleinert Rubber Company Runs Unusual Trade Campaign to Reduce 
“Short Stock” Losses, Especially in Busy Season 


«sCORRY, madam, we’re sold 

out of that particular make. 
Oh, yes; it may be in again to- 
morrow or next week, perhaps, at 
the latest, but I can’t say for sure, 
you know. If you’d rather not 
wait, I can recommend—” 

In ‘some such way 
runs the little speech 
across the retail 
counter, and _ old 
“Short Stock” gets in 
its disagreeable work. 
Away goes part of 
the business and 
good-will a manufac- 
turer has won by his 
advertising. Whatever 
the disappointed cus- 
tomer does, the manu- 
facturer suffers a 
loss. 

Because of its con- 
stant recurrence this 
is one of the most 
exasperating difficul- 
ties a manufacturer 
has to contend with. 
It is the more annoy- 
ing because it is hard 
to find a remedy. 
Each separate loss is 
so small. But so is 
each raindrop even in 
the heaviest down- 
pour. 

If your line hap- 
pens to consist of a 
long list of items, dis- 
tributed through job- 
bers and sold mostly 
at the notion counter 
—things called for 
daily by women—the worse the 
Situation. There are then just so 
many more points where your 
business and good-will may seep 
away and the effect of your con- 
sumer advertising be lost. 

Almost the only way to get 
around this trouble, and bring 
about at least some reduction of 
it, is to induce jobber and dealer 
to keep in closer touch and play 


the game with a little keener team- 
work for the advantage of all 
concerned. That is anything but 
an easy task, even if you can 
strike upon any sort of method of 
setting about it with an outlook 
of producing results, in a line that 


™* ‘Kleinerts Jobberaearya 


displaying a helpful Kleinert corner 


| ere nd some time in 
the Kleinert Corner of your jobber’s Notion Floor. 
You'll be astonished when you realize how many of the 
profitable, steady sellers of your notion department are 
gathered under the nationally advertised Kleinert’s 
trade-mark. 


Your jobber can be depended w to 
Kleinert Stocks full and conplete—ail upon hi as 
he’s ready and waiting. 


LB. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
719725 Broadway New York 
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BUSINESS-PAPER ADVERTISING REINTRODUCES JOBBER TO 


DEALER 


goes to the notion department. - 

Such a line is only one of the 
many the jobber handles. He is 
very likely to be inclined to treat 
it automatically, leaving it very 
much to routine and to taking care 
of itself. The dealer may be even 
still more apathetic. It is only the 
rare retailer who fully recognizes 
the great importance of his notion 
department, no matter how well 
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it pays him. 

Just how large a percentage of 
business is lost in the course of a 
year as a consequence of short 
stock on the retailers’ part it is, 
of course, impossible to estimate 
even roughly. It is believed to be 
quite astonishingly large in a line 
like that of the I. B. Kleinert 
Rubber Company, most of the 
items in which are called for all 
the year round, while those which 
are seasonal, like bathing caps, 


are in rush demand during their - 


season. Still more serious than 
the actual loss of business is the 
destruction wrought in advertis- 
ing influence. 

The Kleinert company has more 
than 700 jobbers scattered all over 
the country and supplying a total 
of more than 75,000 retailers— 
nearly 110 customers for each 
jobber—a very worth-while busi- 
ness for him. All these Kleinert 
jobbers are endeavoring to help 
their retailers by teaching them 
how to increase their profits, and 
tie up less capital, by doing busi- 
ness on a small stock and quick 
turnover basis. And there you are 
—faced with an increased risk of 
short stock. sates 

To overcome this difficulty the 
company is running a somewhat 
unusual business paper campaign 
—to sell the jobber to the retailer. 
The copy tells the retailer what 
the jobber is for; explains the 
value of jobber service to him. 
Here, for instance, is the whole 
thing put in a nutshell by the first 
piece of copy: 

You will find fresh stocks of Klein- 
ert’s merchandise in 112 cities in thirty- 
eight States and the District of Co 
lumbia. 

Forty years of co-operation have con- 
vinced us that the jobbing trade appre- 
ciates the possibilities of Kleinert’s 
goods in the retail store. Your jobber 
sees all brands of merchandise and 
stocks for you the brand that sells best. 
Take advantage of this selective ser- 
vice—your jobber is prepared to ship 
on instant notice all of the Kleinert’s 
specialties you want. 

GO TO YOUR JOBBER 
* He carries reserve stocks for you. 

He saves you insurance and storage 
on large stocks—he acts as your ware- 
house, 

He makes it possible practically to 
eliminate loss of sales through short 
stock. 

There are over 700 Kleinert’s jobbers 
—supplying over 75,000 retailers who 
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in turn sell to the ever-increasing army 
of consumers recruited by continual ad 
vertising from our 110,000,000 popu. 
lation. 

That piece of copy was placed 
in a box in the southwest corner 
of a map of the United States, a 
double-page spread that led off the 
trade campaign. The map had the 
caption: “There’s a_ Kleinert’s 
jobber wherever you see a star’— 
and the stars were to be seen 
from San Antonio, Tex., to Port- 
land, Me., and Seattle, Wash, 
with a veritable Milky Way 
spreading from Sioux City, Ia., to 
Norfolk, Va., and Burlington, Vt. 

In addition to running these ad- 
vertisements in the business jour- 
nals, a booklet with full-size 
reproductions of the series was 
used. A copy of this was sent to 
both dealers and jobbers. The 
reaction was quick and interesting, 
it showed that the campaign was 
making both jobber and dealer 
feel good, and that relations all 
round were going to be closer and 
more mutually helpful. 

Many little but bothersome 
points, like short. stock, arise. 
Many of them can be deprived of 
their sting, if treated properly. 
A step out of the rut in your 
trade advertising, as in this case, 
can be made a useful factor. It 
not only provides a new angle for 
your old story, but can reduce a 
difficulty that hampers business 
and do so in a quick, unobtrusive 
way which is very effective. In 
this particular instance, advertis- 
ing the jobber to dealers is putting 
new pep into both. 


D’Evelyn, of Sperry Flour, 
Opens Advertising Office 


Norman F. D’Evelyn, for the last 
two years advertising manager of the 
Sperry Flour Company, San Francisco, 
has resigned to open an advertising of- 
fice in that city. Mr. D’Evelyn will 
handle the accounts of the Holland 
Land Co. and the Field-Ernst Envelope 
Co., in addition to the Sperry Flour 
Company’s account. 


Manager of 
James M. Riddle Company 


W. J. Delaney has been appointed 
Eastern manager, at New York, of t 
James M. Riddle Company, farm_paper 
sepecnsetatiens, succeeding Astolf Levin, 
who has resigned, 


New Eastern 





Remington Arms Co. Now Market- 
ing Cutlery 


Starts with Extensive Line of Pocket Knives Which Will Be Distributed 
Through Jobbers Exclusively—Will Begin Consumer Advertising 
When Distribution Is Complete 


By C. P. Russell 


HEN a manufacturer finds 

that expanded plant facilities 
and an accumulation of trained 
workmen make it possible and 
desirable for him to take on a 
new product, in deciding what 
that product shall be he is gov- 
erned by several factors. 

In the first place it is desirable 
that the new product be something 
related to-his present line. The 
reasons are obvious. A related 
product makes it possible to em- 
ploy the standing machinery, the 
present producing force and the 
available selling force without 
costly changes. 

In the second place, he will 
probably feel that the new product 


ought to be something that will be 
suitable for handling by his es- 
tablished trade and that will not 
compel him to enter strange fields 
that will require the building up of 
new connections. 

Thirdly, the new product ought 


te be readily marketable. That is, 
it ought to be a thing susceptible of 
use by a large number of people. 
If it is a thing that is a staple or 
can be made a staple, so much the 
better. 

Fourthly, it is desirable that the 
new product be readily advertis- 
able. That is, it should not re- 
quire too much educational work 
in order to make the public fa- 
miliar with its uses. 

It was a consideration of these 
factors that has caused the Rem- 
ington Arms Co., Inc., for so long 
a manufacturer of arms and am- 
munition, to decide to enter the 
cutlery business. 

The company found itself, after 
peace came, in possession of vastly 
expanded plant facilities, of num- 
bers of trained workmen skilled in 
small machine work, and of an 
Organization that could carry a 
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much bigger load than it had been 
accustomed to carrying in the past. 

In considering what new line it 
could most profitably add to the 
old, it did not take long to make 
up its mind to decide that cutlery 
was the thing. Much of its war 
work had consisted of bayonet 
manufacturing, and it had gath- 
ered valuable experience in treat- 
ing blade steel. Many of its work- 
men had been selected from the 
best cutlery mechanics in the 
world. 

Another inducement was the 
fact that the company had been 
doing business with the hardware 
trade for many years and had con- 
nections there which offered the 
ready channels for distribution. 
Its salesmen knew the hardware 
trade thoroughly and had the 
proper personal touch with the 
leading factors in it. It had a 
name and prestige in this trade 
of incalculable value. 

Besides, the cutlery field seemed 
t6 be ripe for cultivation. Cutlery 
had been scarce, and at times al- 
most unobtainable, for several 
years. The trade was sending up 
a loud cry for a steady and de- 
pendable supply. Production was 
in the hands of a number of more 
or less small, independent manu- 
facturers whose output was ir- 
regular and whose brands were 
multitudinous. There were few 
standard articles of recognized 
quality and uniformity. 


A GOOD LINE TO ADVERTISE 


And finally, there were very few 
articles in the cutlery line that had 
been advertised into national ac- 
ceptance. Was there a nationally 
advertised and accepted pocket- 
knife, for instance? There was 
not. 

So the company decided to start 
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with pocket-knives. It did not 
begin until it had learned every- 
thing possible about pocket-knives. 
It made an exhaustive research 
into all phases of pocket-knife 
making and marketing. It sent 
to foreign countries representa- 
tives who paid special attention to 
the great blade-making centres of 
England and Germany. For all 
the experience and observation of 
the company had gone to show 
that in a knife the blade is the 
thing. The handle, the springs, 
the finish, the packing, may be 
never so good, but they do not 
compensate for the lack of a blade 
that will cut and that will endure 
the roughest treatment. 

That is why the Remington 
company is marketing its knives 
under the slogan of “The Prime 
Function of a Knife Is to Cut—to 
Cut Keenly.” This slogan is 
printed on every one of the 152 
pages of the first Remington 
pocket-knife catalogue. 

But the investigation determined 
the company to have a blade that 
would do more than cut keenly— 


it must do a lot of things that a 


pocket-knife blade was not in- 
tended for; because common ob- 
servation shows that though a 
man may acquire a penknife pri- 
marily for some simple job like 
sharpening a pencil, he also uses 
it to pull tacks and open tin 
cans. So the Remington aim was 
a blade that would not turn or 
nick under any ecnaenate condi- 
tion. 

The neeetiontion also brought 
other valuable information to 
light. It was found that whereas 
all sections of the country may 
have the same taste in guns and 
cartridges, in pocket-knives their 
preferences show marked differ- 
ences. In the West a_ broad- 
backed clip blade suitable for 
outdoor work is favored; in the 
South they fancy a’ long, slim 
blade; in the city areas of the 
East the penknife for light desk 
work is the big seller. These dif- 
fering preferences extend even to 
handles. In one section the peo- 
ple like a wooden handle, in an- 
other the pearl handle, while in a 
third nothing will do except a stag 
handle. 
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The preliminary preparations, 
investigations and experiments 
lasted until the summer of 1919, 
In the fall, production began jn 
the Bridgeport, Conn., plant. For 
some time only two patterns were 
turned out. These were adhered 
to until the company was satisfied 
that its main concern—the blade 
—was right. The line was then 
gradually extended until now the 
catalogue reveals thirty-six differ- 
ent shapes in blades and twelve 
different kinds of handles. The 
line includes pocket-knives for 
every possible use, even to physi- 
cians’ and Boy Scouts’ knives, 
though it is not yet complete. And 
the Remington trade-mark is 
stamped on every master blade. 
When production had been 
brought up to full time and full 
capacity, on which basis it is the 
announced intention to continue, 
the company was ready to put its 
marketing plan into operation. 


MARKETING THROUGH REGULATION 
CHANNELS 


In the very first instance Rem- 
ington determined to stick to the 
jobber. It means to work not only 
through him but with him and for 
him. Salesmen call direct on the 
retail trade and take orders, but 
billing and shipping is done only 
through the jobber. The retailer 
has the privilege of naming any 
jobber he likes, but there the com- 
pany’s responsibility ends. The 
question of opening accounts and 
granting credits is strictly up to 
the jobber. He can accept or de- 
cline any order he likes. Jobbers 
fill orders from their own stocks 
as completely as possible, only un- 
filled portions being shipped direct 
from the Remington works. 

When a catalogue is sent to a 
jobber, with it goes a jobber’s net 
price list and a list of suggested 
net prices to dealers. Their pur- 
pose is to obtain uniformity of 
prices all along the line. 

The Remington salesmen of the 
cutlery division took the field on 
May 15 last. They work under 
district managers, of whom there 
are ten in the United States, each 
residing in his district and each 
well acquainted with the trade. At 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Concentrate in 


The 
Philadelphia Bulletin 


City Population 1,823,779 
Dwellings in Philadelphia 390,000 
Persons per Home 


The circulation of The Bulletin for 
April was: 


512,550 ss 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by 
concentrating your advertising in the news- 
paper “nearly everybody reads’— 


The Bulletin 


x! The Bulletin’s circulation reaches far 
In beyond the highest point ever attained 
Philadelphia by a daily or Sunday newspaper in the 
nearly evervhody State of Pennsylvania, and is one of the 
ar SS largest in the United States. 
reads the 
Bulletin The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia 
newspaper which prints its circulation 


figures regularly every day. 


No prize, premium, guessing, coupon or other artificial methods of 
stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin. 
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Dollar Marks & 


“TOopar the dollar mark and ques- 
tion mark are face to face. The 
question mark daily is getting bigger and 
more insistent—it is sternly demanding 
of the advertising dollar mark practical 
results which will justify its continuance 
at the head of the figures representing 
the appropriation. 


Perhaps the dollar mark needs a change 
of diet more suited to present-day re- 
quirements. Huge appropriations will 
no longer suffice. The call now is for 
advertising brains and judgment—for 
too long has the premium been placed 
upon mere spending. 


Advertising is still an unparalleled sales 
force, and the conditions call for strong, 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 122 member papers reaching 
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Question Marks 


frequent doses, but it should be concen- 
trated without waste circulation directly 
upon the main objectives, not diffused, 
scattered and diluted until its strength 
is lost. Advertisers who are doing this 
are getting results—results which cause 
the question mark to fade away. 


For your own sake, it will pay you to 
learn how Business Papers can carry 
your timely messages directly to the 
massed buying power in the retail trades 
and the industries. Never were Busi- 
ness Papers more essential to real duyers 
of the country. 


Try talking to business men in their 
own paper, in their own language, about 
their own business. Then judge its 
value, not by the low cost, but by the 
high results. This may require adver- 
tising brains, but it will save many 
advertising dollars, 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street 
53 different fields of 


“ Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” , means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments, 


New York 
industry 
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Here Are Plain Facts 


About Financial Advertising 
in Chicago 


On what basis do financial advertisers select their 
media in Chicago? 


Manifestly on facts—and their logical results. 


Here is a simple statement of facts about the finan- 
cial advertising situation in the Chicago evening field 
as shown by the lineage figures for the first four 
months of 1921: 

Bank and Investment Advertising in Chicago Evening 
Newspapers. First Four Months of 1921 


The Daily News 236,458 lines 
168,581 lines 
118,177 lines 
128,005 lines 


The controlling facts in the case are simply these: 


400,000 persons buy The Daily News each day, 
which means that over 1,200,000 read it. Adver- 
tising in its columns is seen by 7 out of every 9 persons 
in Chicago who read the English language. 

These are facts. And financial advertisers—the 
great majority of them—evidently think them to be 
of controlling importance in definitely placing The 
Daily News first in the evening field in point of value 
for financial advertising in Chicago. 


The Chicago Daily News 
First in Chicago 
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intervals of about ten days each 
salesman gets a stock sheet show- 
ing knives on hand in the ware- 
rooms, by which they govern their 
sales. ‘ . 

The Remington’s contentions as 
to the necessity of the jobber are 
as follows: 

“Employment of the jobber re- 
duces the cost of distribution and 
therefore the cost to the ultimate 
consumer. The jobber sells many 
lines of goods. His selling costs 
are therefore distributed over 
many different products. If a 
manufacturer selling one product 
or a few products were to attempt 
to cover the United States with 
salesmen, his distributing costs 
would be high, and the jobber’s 
services are therefore more eco- 
nomical. 

“The jobber is entitled to his 
profit because he buys in much 
larger quantities than the retailer 
and because he saves on transpor- 
tation since he gets shipments at 
carload rates. His prices to the 
retailer are therefore no higher 
than the manufacturer would have 
to ask. 

“The jobber eliminates losses in 
bad accounts because he deals with 
a restricted area in which he can 
keep in close touch with business 
and general conditions. He knows 
which retailers are having a bad 
year and which are working under 
conditions that make them able to 
pay. He is the best judge of the 
purchasing power of his section. 

“The jobber is a convenience be- 
cause his capital and storage fa- 
cilities make it possible for the re- 
tailer to get goods at quick notice 
and in small quantities. This saves 
long hauls and delayed shipments. 
He makes it possible for the re- 
tailer to do business on a smaller 
investment and for the consumer 
to get his goods when he wants 
them.” 


A NOTABLE MESSAGE TO JOBBERS 


The Remington Arms Com- 
pany’s adherence to the jobber has 
naturally increased the |latter’s 
good-will. And in the hardware 
trade that is worth having, for the 
hardware jobbers have some of 
the most powerful and influential 
organizations in the country. Vir- 
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tually every important city in the 
country has one or more hardware 
jobbing houses that exert influ- 
ence and prestige over wide areas. 

Just before the cutlery salesmen 
took up their duties. the Reming- 
ton company summarized its sell- 
ing plan in this final message to 
the jobbing trade: 

“Remington pocket-knives are 
distributed exclusively through the 
jobbing trade. 

“The Cutlery Division of the 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
has not, up to the present time, 
availed itself of the services of the 
Remington sales force to solicit 
orders from retail dealers for the 
accounts of jobbers. Now that 
jobbers in every section of the 
United States have stocked or 
placed orders for Remington 
pocket-knives we are glad to ex- 
tend to them the services of our 
established sales force, and it now 
is, we believe, to our mutual inter- 
ests that the sale and distribution 
of Remington pocket-knives shall 
be taken up and pushed vigorously. 

“Beginning May 15, our sales- 
men will take up this work, 

“In the execution of our sales 
plans it is our intent and desire 
to merit your full and energetic 


‘ co-operation so that the results of 


the introduction and distribution 
of Remington pocket-knives to the 
retail trade shall be of the most 
satisfactory character. 

“Our General Sales organization 
divides the United States into ten 
districts. Each district is under 
the direct supervision of an able 
and experienced district manager, ° 
resident in his district and in close 
touch with all the activities of our 
general sales organization in his 
district. 

“Each district manager has un- 
der his immediate management 
and direction a staff of salesmen 
or field representatives who work 
the retail trade in full harmony 
with the policy and plans of our 
General Sales Department. We 
have in our sales organization a 
large force of salesmen who are 
well qualified to take up the work 
of selling Remington pocket- 
knives direct to the retail trade for 
jobbers’ accounts. 

“The first Remington cutlery 
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catalogue is now complete, ready 
to send out to our jobbing cus- 
tomers. While this catalogue does 
not show the full line of Reming- 
ton pocket-knives which we have 
planned and prepared to make, it 
does show a good line of repre- 
sentative patterns for which we 
are prepared to accept orders and 
on which we can give good 
service. 

“With the catalogue we have 
issued a jobbers’ net price list and 
a list of suggested net prices to 
retailers. This list of suggested 
net prices will insure uniformity 
of prices quoted to the retail trade 
by our salesmen. These lists are 
confidential and will be issued 
only to our jobbing customers and 
representatives. 

“All pocket-knives sold by our 
salesmen to the retail trade will 
be at Remington suggested resale 
prices. 

“All orders will be sold at reg- 
ular terms, 60 days net, 2 per cent 
ten days, f. o. b. Bridgeport, Conn. 

“Jobbers are requested to exe- 
cute orders as completely as 
possible from their own stocks 
—unfilled portions to be shipped 
direct from the Remington Cut- 
lery Works. 

“Stock sheets specifying pocket- 
knives which we have in our ware- 
rooms will be issued to our repre- 
sentatives at intervals of about ten 
days. All immediate shipments 
ordered from our stock will go 
forward promptly, as our sales- 
men will govern their sales by our 
wareroom stock reports. Future 
‘orders will be shipped at dates 
specified. 

“This direct shipping service 
will be furnished without addi- 
tional charge until December 31, 

1 


“In booking orders from the 
retail trade our salesmen make 
several copies of each—-one is re- 
tained by the salesman—one sent 
to the jobber designated by the re- 
tailer—one sent to us. The ques- 
tion of credit ratings or de- 
sirability of accounts of retail 
customers from whom our sales- 
men take orders are matters which 
are entirely in your hands—to be 
passed upon by you as in your 
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judgment you may determine. 
The right to decline or accept 
any order is yours. 

“Our price list to jobbers and 
suggested price list to retailers 
will furnish complete and accu- 
rate information regarding the 
percentage of profit of each 
order. 

“Full-page announcements of 
Remington pocket-knives will ap- 
pear. at an early date in the 
leading hardware trade journals, 
We also now have under consid- 
eration a programme of advertis- 
ing and publicity in selected pub- 
lications. This, we believe, will be 
of great assistance in the distribu- 
tion of Remington pocket-knives 
and will stimulate a lively demand 
for them. 

“Every Remington pocket-knife 
is a good knife. 

“Every Remington pocket-knife 
blade possesses a strong, keen cut- 
ting edge. 

“Every Remington pocket-knife 
bears its number stamped on the 
tang of the master blade. 

“Every Remington pocket-knife 
is wrapped, packed and sealed in 
damp-proof, dust-proof boxes. 

“Since the very beginning of 
our cutlery undertaking the Rem- 
ington Cutlery Works have oper- 
ated full time and at full capacity 
—we expect to continue on this 
basis. It is within our knowledge 
that we are employing a larger 
force of cutlers and skilled cut- 
lery workers than is employed by 
any other manufacturer of Amer- 
ican pocket-knives. 

“Not later than May 15 we will 
have in the hands of our sales- 
men complete lists of jobbers who 
are to avail themselves of our 
salesmen’s work and who will ac- 
cept and execute orders in ac- 
cordance with our plan. As we 
must advise and instruct our dis- 
trict managers and sales represen- 
tatives regarding the full scope 0 
our sales plan, we would suggest 
that you write or wire us prompt- 
ly so that we may include your 
house in the first list of jobbers 
which goes forward to our repre- 
sentatives. 

“We feel sure that the plan of 
sales and distribution’ which we 
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have herein set forth will appeal to 
you and bring good results in the 
introduction of Remington pocket- 
knives to the retail trade. We in- 
vite your earnest co-operation.” 

The response to this letter, Sales 
Manager A. Willey told a 
Printers’ INK representative, was 
highly gratifying. Many jobbers 
answered with long letters cheer- 
ing the Remington plan and prom- 
ising to put their shoulders to the 
wheel without stint. A number of 
them who had previously an- 
nounced that they were satisfied 
with their present cutlery connec- 
tions and would stand pat came in 
with orders, saying that they were 
not content to stay on the outside. 

No doubt the Remington mes- 
sage gained no little benefit from 
its psychological timeliness, for it 
has become kind of fashionable to 
bat the jobber around lately. He 
has become the target of many 
accusations and the Remington 
plan must have struck him as re- 
freshing. 

The company has already started 
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advertising its cutlery in the hard- 
ware trade papers and is consid- 
ering plans for consumer adver- 
tising later on, as soon as distribu- 
tion is sufficiently thorough. It 
will hardly start this before next 
year, however. 

Mr. Willey was asked whether, 
now that the pocket-knife had 
been launched, the company would 
proceed with the development of 
a full cutlery line. 

“As to that,” he said, “we are 
not ready to make any announce- 
ment. e can say, however, that 
we have given consideration to 
several other cutlery items. We 
are not likely to stop with the 
pocket-knife alone, but will prob- 
ably make other lines of knives. 
Anything with a blade interests 
just now, for, as said, we are con- 
vinced that ‘the blade is the thing.’ 
Scissors? Yes, we have consid- 
ered that. Razors? Yes, we are 
looking into that, too. The razor 
field is a big one, but we feel that 
the final word has not yet been 
said.” 
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The Need for 
Revision of the Trade- 
Mark Law 


Cuauncey P. Carrer 
TRADE-MARK SPECIALIST 
Wasurncton, D, C. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Printers’ INK, in my opinion, is and 
has always been the chief forum for 
discussion of trade-mark problems as 
they affect the advertiser and advertis- 
ing fraternity. 

In a recent issue, you have noted the 
appointment by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation of a committee to draft a revised 
trade-mark law and it seems to me that 
it would be of help to this committee, to 
the Patent Office officials and to Con- 
gress to have a bibliography of articles 
that have appeared in Printers’ Ink 
since 1905 touching on the necessity or 
desirability of modifying or in any way 
revising or changing our trade- mark law 
or procedure governing registration. 

If this is not too burdensome a task, 
may I request that such a bibliography 
be compiled and published in an early 
number of Printers’ Ink? 

Cuauncey P. Carter. 


print a complete bibliog- 

raphy of all the references in 
Printers’ InK to the need for a 
revision of the trade-mark law, or 
procedure governing registrations, 
would necessitate a re-reading of 
more than a thousand different 
articles which have been published 
within the past ten years. We 
have repeatedly referred to this 
subject, usually by way of com- 
ment upon some specific situation, 
and doubtless several hundred ref- 
rences could be produced by a 
systematic search. We shall be 
glad to undertake this work when 
definite recommendations _ shall 
have been made by the Bar Asso- 
ciation, and it is known upon what 
specific points evidence is desired. 
We give below a selected list 
of articles which refer to the pres- 
ent law on the subject, and the 
general need for its revision. This, 


we believe ,will serve Mr. Carter’s’ 


purpose quite as well, or perhaps 
even better, than a voluminous 
compilation—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


Bar Association Would Revise Trade- 
Mark Law; May 12; 1921; page 28. 

The Registration of Descriptive, Geo 
graphical, and Family Name Trade 
Marks; May 12, 1921; page 41. 

Some Needed Reforms in Trade-Mark 
Procedure; Jan. 6, 1921; page 49. 
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Uniformity of Trade-Mark Laws 
Wanted; July 29, 1920; page 36. 

Revolutionary Changes in Trade-Mark 
Law Proposed; Feb. 26, 1920; page 73. 

What Is a Trade Mark?; Feb, 5, 
1920; page 37. 

Protection Wanted for Personal 
Names as Trade-Marks; Oct. 30, 1919; 
page 77. 

Behind the Scenes with the Trade-Mark 
Examiner; March 23, 1916; page 23. 

Things Often Misunderstood in Con- 
nection with Trade-Marks; June 10, 
1915; page 47. 

A Change in Trade-Mark Practice; 

. 11, 1915; page 76. 

Red Tape Rulings Give Way to Rea 
sonableness; July 23, 1914; page 69. 

Want Better Trade-Mark Legislation; 
Oct. 9, 1913; page 82. 

Proposed Changes in Trade-Mark Law; 
June 6, 1912; page 50. 


Don’t Think or Speak of 
Advertising Campaign 

It is not wise to think of or speak 
of an .advertising campaign, Harford 
Powell, Jr., editor of Collier's, told 
members of the National Electric Light 
Association at Chicago last week. 

“You can accomplish anything by 
advertising, you can accomplish nothing 
by an advertising campaign,” he said. 
“Either you advertise or you don’t ad- 
vertise. The word ‘campaign’ is too 
limited to describe this thing. You 
might as well speak of a ‘breathing cam- 
paign’ or an ‘eating campaign.’ Do not 
think of advertising as something to be 
done by fits and starts. If you have 
any such idea, take twenty deep breaths 
right now and then try stopping until 
lunch time.” 


Anheuser-Busch Announces 
New Products 


Page newspaper: advertisements last 
week announced two new products of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis. These 
are “Kaffo,” a carbonated coffee bever- 
age, and “Buschtee,” a carboriated tea 
beverage. They are “served at all drink 
stands,” it is stated, and grocers and 
dealers will supply family trade. 


Amsden Chicago 


Opens 
Branch 


Amsden Studios 
have opened a studio in Chicago under 


The of Cleveland 
the management of G. E. Mizen and 
with Frederic K. Mizen as one of the 
staff of artists. Frank H. Young has 
been appointed general sales manager 
of the entire Amsden organization, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 


H. R. Sorensen Joins Henoch 
Company 
H. R. Sorensen, formerly of the 
Jahn-& Ollier Engraving Company of 
Chicago, has joined the Irwin H. 
Henoch Company, in that city, adver- 
tising illustrations. 
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Scheduling 
Space in 
Indianapolis 


HE GREATEST 

volume of medium- 
priced merchandise pur- 
chased by people living 
within the city limits of 
Indianapoiis is on Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday. 











It is important that one know the buying 
habits of people in this market or any other 
market in scheduling an advertising campaign. 


One should know that Indianapolis women 
shop first in the advertising columns of The 
News. To maintain even sales in this great 
market it is necessary to remind the people 
constantly of the merits of a product. Flash 
advertising to force dealer distribution is 
antiquated, It is only through year-in-year- 
out advertising that real profits can be made. 


If you are interested in developing sales 
in this responsive market write to the 
Merchandising Department of The 
News for facts about your product. 














The Indianapolis News 


USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
U 


DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street First National Bank Bldg. 


————— 
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The Spread of Competition 


Has Changed 
The Basis of Credit 


A Factory Without Sales is a Liability 
A Product Without a Name is 
A Product Without a Future 


HE modern basis of business credit is 
demand for a known product expressed 
in terms of sales. 


In the past the chief impersonal assets of 
an industrial enterprise were largely: physi- 
cal property. Bankers have been accustomed 
to judge a business by the extent and tan- 
gible value of its manufacturing plant, its 
facilities for production, its stock of raw ma- 
terials, materials in process and finished goods, 
and liquid assets. 


This was because the demand for most 
commodities was greater than the supply. 


There are today few commodities for 
which the present consumption is equal to 
the total national plant capacity. Supply has 


outrun demand. The American genius for 
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large-scale production has developed an in- 
dustrial machine whose efficiency far exceeds 
that of our distributing organism. Each 
year witnesses the failure of businesses which 
have magnificent producing equipment and 

rsonnel, but which have no sustained de- 
mand for their products. 


The financial risk is increasing rapidly 
in any business which has not a wide- 


spread demand upon which to depend. 
.Correct finance today requires that the 


basis of credit must be not bricks and mor- 
tar, steel and concrete, but DEMAND— 
expressed in present sales and prospective 
sales—demand from millions of consumers, 
in every section of the country, in every 
season, year in and year out. 


For a worthy product, such demand is 
generated and sustained by the correct use 
of national advertising. 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Country Gentleman 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 








First—for 8 years 


For more than 8 years, The 
Journal has printed more na- 
tional, local display and classi- 
fied advertising than any paper 
in Milwaukee. 


No other medium in the world 
covers the Milwaukee-Wis- 
consin field so thoroughly and 
economically. 


During the first 5 months of 
1920, The Journal published 
6,179,994 lines of advertising. 
This is 425,590 lines in excess ot 
the total lineage of both other 
papers for the same time. 


Concentrate in The Journal. 
Command results quickly, and 
at one low cost. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The Gospel Your Salesman Should 
Spread 


Work, Tolerance, Faith Needed at the Beginning of an Era of Common 
Sense 


By Bruce Barton 


EING salesmen and facing, as 

we do, the time of greatest 
opportunity and _ greatest test 
that American salesmen have ever 
faced, it seems to me that it is 
worth while to ask ourselves what 
things are there, in addition to 
our regular line of goods, what 
ideas there are that we ought to 
be selling in the United States in 
the next year, in the next few 
years? What should we carry 
into our trade besides our sample 
cases? What does the United 
States need, these days, more than 
it needs anything else? 

I believe that we can answer 
these questions in just three simple 
words. 

In the first place America needs, 
as it never needed it before, a new 
gospel of the eternal importance 
and dignity of work. If you dig 
into the biography of almost any 
man who has achieved impor- 
tant things in his generation, 
you discover that whatever may 
have been his endowments, what- 
ever may have been his special 
genius, down at the roots of 
his achievement is the fact that 
he was willing to put into his life 
more than the amount of work 
day by day, week by week, and 
month by month, than the average 
man competing against him was 
willing to invest. 

Henry Smith works all day, 
comes home at night and takes off 
his shoes and sits in his stocking- 
teet, and when I was up in Dear- 
born, Mich., they told me _ that 
Henry Ford works all day, and 
comes home at night, takes off his 
shoes and sits in his stocking-feet, 
and Henry Smith, looking at 
Henry Ford, sees nothing but the 
income of several thousand, or 
tens of thousands of dollars a 


Part of an address before the Cleve- 
land Advertising Club on June 1. 
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day. It seems to me that mutual 
understanding and that real prog- 
ress is going to start when, some 
way or other, Henry Smith begins 
to understand that all that several 
thousand dollars a day can give to 
Henry Ford is the satisfaction of 
coming home at night and taking 
off his shoes in his own home, sit- 
ting in his stocking-feet, and look- 
ing with pride and satisfaction on 
an honest day’s work. 

I do not know just exactly 
how we are going to do it. 
I know it is not an easy thing, 
because many, many generations 
have passed, and it has not been 
accomplished, but I do believe 
that the one great thing we have 
got to find a way to do is to make 
it possible, in our industrial life, 
for the man who stands at the 
bench somehow to feel in what he 
does the same sort of satisfaction 
and pride which now animates 
and thrills the man who sits at a 
desk, and to make the man who 
stands up to his waist in a ditch, 
or who swings the ax beside a 
tree, feel that somehow there is 
that in the thing he does that 
reaches down and takes hold on 
things eternal, and that every 
swing of the pick and every stroke 
of the ax is not merely so much 
servitude, but that, in so far as 
that is done in a spirit of real 
pride and satisfaction and service, 
he makes himself a co-worker of 
Almighty God in the great task of 
feeding and clothing and housing 
the world. 

Now, I think the second thing 
that is going to be very worth 
while for us to sell in the next 
three or four years is a broader 
and a bigger and a more inclusive 
spirit of tolerance. I suppose that 
we are all born intolerant. I know 
I was. Some way, it seems as if 
Providence had put into the char- 
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acter of every people on the globe 
something that is exceedingly irri- 
tating to every other people. I 
know that Englishmen irritate me 
tremendously. Japs irritate me. 
Frenchmen irritate me. Germans 
irritate me. I have no doubt that 
I irritate them. 

There may have been room for 
that sort of irritation and intoler- 
ance in the world before the war. 
There is certainly no room now. 
Nations no longer exist in the‘old, 
isolated sense—labor and capital 
no longer exist in that individ- 
ualistic sense. If any message was 
written by the war, so plain that 
anybody ought to be able to read 
it, it was this message, which was 
written in letters of blood across 
the sky, that no man, no family, 
no business, no nation, lives to it- 
self or dies to itself or can live to 
itself or can die to itself. 

And the third thing, and the last 
thing, as I see it, that is worth 
while for all of us to sell, no mat- 
ter whatever our line may be, is 
a newer and bigger and broader 
and more vital faith. 

In New York, just before 
Christmas time, after I had met 
a group of salesmen who had 
been kicked out of stores all 
over the country for three or 
four months, and were tired 
and discouraged and _ discon- 
solate, and thought nobody would 
ever buy any more shoes, and 
nobody was ever going to build 
any more houses, and nobody was 
ever going to get married and 
need more tableware, or anything 
of that sort, and that the world 
was coming to an end, I said to 
the sales manager, “I want to take 
these ‘fellows for a little drive.” 
We got into taxicabs and went 
down in New York to the corner 
of Twelfth Street and University 
Place, which has been, until the 
last few weeks, a vacant lot, and I 
said to them, “I brought you down 
here to show you this vacant lot.” 
They were amazed and wondered 
why I would pay taxicab fare to 
show them a vacant lot. 

I said “I want you to take 
a very careful look at it. Doesn’t 
it occur to you as a strange thing, 
in a part of the city as thickly 
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settled as this, where land values 
are so very high, where rents are 
so many dollars a foot, doesn’t it 
seem to you strange that there 
should be, on such a desirable cor- 
ner, no building? I am going to 
tell you the story, and the reason 
it is vacant. It is vacant because, 
until a few days ago, it had been 
impossible for anybody to get a 
clear title to it for nearly one 
hundred years. One _ hundred 
years ago, almost, a farmer died, 
and he wrote into his will that he 
did not care what his heirs might 
do with the rest of his farm, but 
as for this little particular piece 
of pasture, which is now the cor- 
ner of Twelfth Street and Uni- 
versity Place, he wanted it to be 
kept forever free from any en- 
cumbrance as a burying-place for 
the bones’of himself and _ his 
wife.” Now, I said to these men 
who thought that the United 
States was all ready to pass into 
the hands of a receiver, “For 
heaven’s sake, look at that lot, 
and carry away, indelibly printed 
on your minds, a picture of it, 
and if, as a result of that, you 
have not got. imagination enough 


to believe that a country that J 


less than one hundred years ago 
was nothing but pastures and 
vacant land and to-day has cities 
of five million people, if you have 
not imagination enough to believe 
that such a country, which, less 
than one hundred years ago, hada 
few white settlers here, battling 
for their lives against the Indians, 
and to-day has one hundred and 
ten million people who are wear- 
ing things and eating things and 
buying things and needing things, 
if you have not got imagination 
enough to believe that such a 
country is going to go on in papi 
lation and in needs, and in bus- 
ness, then,” I said, “you haven't 
got imagination enough to 
worthy of the name of salesmat, 
and you certainly are not worthy 
of citizenship in the greatest 
country in the world.” And that 
seems to me to be the third funds 
mental thing, that is worth while 
for us to believe and to carry with 
us ‘and to sell in these next few 
years. ¢ 
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Every age, you know, has its 
special characteristics. One hun- 
dred years ago, Tom Payne wrote 
about what he called “The Age of 
Reason.” It was the age when, in 
the words of Emerson, 

“God said, ‘I am tired of kings, 

I suffer them no more. 

Up to my ear the morning brings 

The outrage of the poor.’” 


And in that age of reason, men de- 
cided to do away with kings, and did 
almost a complete, but not quite a 
complete, job of it, and democracy 
came in and for a little time men 
thought that democracy was going 
to solve all our problems; that 
immediately the millennium was 
going to dawn; that everything 
men had hoped and dreamed 
about would forthwith come true. 
And a little while passed, and we 
found that democracy could re- 
lieve from tyranny, but it could 
not relieve from toil; that democ- 
racy could change the forms of 
government, but it could not 
change human nature, and that 
the old essentials were essentials 
still, work and tolerance and faith. 
And then there came an age of 
science, and, for a little time, it 
seemed to us that science was go- 
ing to solve our problems; that 
physics and chemistry were going 
to give us a completely revolu- 
tionized world; that, somehow, we 
were going to put on the shoulders 
of machinery all of the troubles 
that had been afflicting the world 
from the beginning of time, and, 
after a little while, we discovered 
that neither science nor democracy 
could relieve us from those great 
essentials of work and tolerance 
and faith. And now it really seems 
to me as though we were on the 
threshold of another and more in- 
teresting and more stimulating age 
than any of these two. 


AN AGE OF COMMON SENSE 


The world is going to come into 
a new age of respect to work, 
of larger tolerance, of bigger, 
broader, more fundamental faith. 
An age of reason? Yes. An age 
of science? Wonderfully so. But 
most of all, and most fundamental 


of all, an age of solid common 
sense 
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Credit Men to Meet 


The twenty-sixth annual convention 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men will be held at San Francisco from 
June 14 to 17. A total registration of 
1,500 is reported, while 2,000 or more 
are actually expected from every State 
in the country. It is indicated that 
every city of importance will be rep- 
resented, 





Profits of American Safety 


Razor Corporation 

For the year ended December 31, 
1920, the American Safety Razor Cor- 
poration reports net profit after Fed- 
eral taxes of $346,754, equivalent to 
forty-three cents a share earned on the 
800,000 shares (par $25) of outstanding 
capital stock. 


E. P. Tunnell Is Price Sales 
Manager 


The Price Flavoring Extract Com- 
pany, of Chicago, has appointed E. P 
Tunnell as sales manager. Mr. Tun- 
nell formerly was connected with the 
Joseph Campbell Company and with 
the Borden Condensed Milk Company. 


A. W. Little Joins McKinney 


Agency 
A. W. Little, formerly with the ad- 
vertising and sales promotion division 
of Sears, Roebuck Co., and recently 
associated with The Conover Mooney 
Co., has joined the McKinney Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, as 

manager of production. 











Montgomery Ward May Sales 


Declined 
Sales of Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago in May, $5,320,855, showed a 
decrease of 36.12 per cent compared 
with the same month a year ago when 
sales amounted to $8,329,557. 


New Detroit Account for 


Joerns Agency 
The Arnold Joerns Company, adver- 
tising agency of Chicago and Detroit, 
has secured the account of the Locktite 
Patch Company, of Detroit, manufac- 
turer of automobile tire patches. 


Made a Director of W. S. 
Crawford Agency 


Miss Florence Sangster, secretary of 

Crawford, Ltd., mdon, Eng- 

land, advertising agency, has become a 
director of that company. 


El Dorado, Ark., “News” 
Sold 


The El Dorado, Ark., Morning News 
has been sold to C. A. Berry and asso- 
ciates by J. S. Goodman. E. F. White 
will continue as business manager. 














- Advertising Aids Meat Industry 


Producers and Consumers, Co-operating in Meat Councils, Are Persuad- 
ing Folks to “Eat More Meat” 


By James Henle 


| one of the largest industries 
in the United States — meat 
packing—wholesalers and retailers 
have effected a plan for co- 
operating in the solution of 
merchandising problems which 
represents an innovation in manu- 
facturing-distributing relationships 
and which holds promise of ben- 
efit not only to the meat industry 
as a whole, but to the consuming 
public as well. 

The plan, which has been devel- 
oped and is now in operation, is 
based on the fundamental concep- 
tion that any industry functions to 
the best advantage of the con- 
sumer and of everyone else when 
the various factors in that indus- 
try co-operate in the study and 
solution of communal problems 
and in the advancement of mer- 
chandising from plant to ultimate 
consumer. 

Local Meat Councils for confer- 
ence between packers and retail- 
ers have been established in sev- 
eral cities by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers and offi- 
cials of retail associations. In 
these Meat Councils packers and 
retailers are equally represented 
and provision is made for a 
representative of the consuming 
public. 

These councils function through 
a carefully developed system of 
committees — usually termed the 
executive committee, grievance 
committee of retailers, grievance 
committee of packers, retailers’ 
committee on cost accounting, leg- 
islative committee, committee on 
public relations, etc. 

Development of the Meat Coun- 
cils has not been precipitate. Al- 
most two years have elapsed since 
retail officials in Chicago suggested 
to the Institute of American Meat 
Packers the advisability of confer- 
ence and co-operation between the 
two groups. For a long time the 
relationship was little more than 
one of conference. 


Each group then agreed ther 
should be definite, concrete or. 
ganization for adjusting differ. 
ences, solving commercial prob- 
lems, and promoting better 
merchandising methods. In fur. 
therance of this idea, the Institut 
expanded its Bureau of Public 
Relations, the director of which is 
Whitfield W. Woods, by making 
specific provision in it for mer. 
chandising research and construc. 
tive development of retailer-packer 
relations, under the guidance, o 
the packers’ side, of the Institute's 
Committee to Confer with Retail 
Dealers and Trade Associations. 

Representatives of the Institute 
and of the retailers’ national asso- 
ciation agreed ‘to delay putting 
any plan into effect nationally u- 
til it could be tried out in one 
locality. 


TRY-OUT IN NEW YORK AND CHICAW 


Accordingly, the two groups or- 
ganized the Meat Council of New 
York, where the Institute is repre- 
sented by Pendleton Dudley, Di- 
rector of its Eastern office. The 
experiment soon justified itself 
and on the basis of the experience 
developed there and in Chicago, 
Meat Councils will be established 
in other cities. The Meat Council 
of Chicago, organized as soon a 
the experiment in New York dem- 
onstrated its permanent worth, is 
functioning briskly. 

Plans in operation in New York 
and Chicago will necessarily be 
modified somewhat when adapted 
to other localities, but they con- 
tain the salient features of the 
plans which will be effected else 
where—since these features have 
demonstrated their practicality. 
Thus the two Councils already 
established may be taken as typr 
cally illustrative of the plan, 

Perhaps the most serious af 
from the standpoint of the indus 
try, the most irritating aspect 0 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Persuad- 


A circulation is no larger than 
its value is to you. 
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Public e .2 
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r-packer For the past six years, each and every year, The 
moh Chicago Evening Post has led all Chicago evening 
h Retail newspapers in display automobile advertising. 
ations. 
Institute - : 
al oak Circumstances may change the leadership for a stray 
— month, but when for six consecutive years one news- 
ad bs paper dominates all others in a certain line of busi- 
ness, there must be a real. worth-while reason. 
CHICAG) 
ups oF. The reason in this instance is the quality of The 
of New Chicago Evening Post’s circulation; it reaches the 


S repre- 
on if buying power of Chicago. Automobile advertisers 


have shown their appreciation of this fact by their 
ever-increasing lineage in The Chicago Evening Post. 


Elimination of waste circulation, with your adver- 
tising reaching only those who are able to buy your 
product, is the result of concentrating upon the able- 
to-buy readers of 


The Chicago Evening Post 


Chicago’s Class Newspaper 


Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bidg., New York 
Western Representative: Glass & Irvin, Wrigley Bidg., Chicago 
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LALLA ARTEL ALT ITE 


“It is a long cry 
from Columbus Circle 
to Minneapolis—" 
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at 1S (gr ARMY OF MASCO MOPS INVADES NEW YORK 
t e paper oe THE RETAR MERCHANTS PAPER 
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GROCERY 
TRADE 
NEWS 


“The strongest 
paper in the 
grocery field” 





CIRCULATION 


Dealers . . . 16,000 
M'nfr’s .. 1,200 
Agencies .. 1,600 


Total ee 18,800 














GROCERY TRADE NEWS, published by the Merchandising Service Depart- 
ment of the New York Eventne JournAL, is a ten-page trade paper, pub- 
lished for and read by 16,000 progressive retailers throughout the New York 
district. 

Each number contains articles on successful sales methods, local gossip, 
trade news and editorials carrying a punch. TRADE NEWS also contains a 
department for the grocers’ wives and children in the form of a magazine page. 

iROCERY TRADE NEWS stimulates thé dealer, makes him a better sales- 
man and a firmer believer in advertised goods. Its function is to show him 
how to move such goods, especially those advertised in the New Yorr 
EvexinG JouURNAL. 

CERY TRADE NEWS creates dealer enthusiasm, and this, plus the 
consumer demand developed by the New York Eventnc Journav’s circula- 
tion of over 650,000, makes success reasonably certain for manufacturers of 
worthy food products who plan to enter this market. 


Four Other Editions 
DRiG, AUTOMOTIVE, HOUSEHOLD, MEN and WOMEN’S WEAR 
Write for Copies 
\°W YORK EVENING JOURNAL, 2 Columbus Circle, New York 


514 | oarst Building, Chicago 58 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


UBLE ANY NEW YORK EVENING PAPER 


VENING JOURNAL 
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the present situation is the fact 
that people to-day are eating less 
meat than they used to. The ad- 
vertisements of the cereal, dairy, 
nut and other meat-substitute con- 
cerns have reaped big dividends— 
paid in large part by the meat in- 
terests. Printers’ INK, in its issue 
of April 14 last, cited statistics to 
prove that meat must be adver- 
tised; for instance, in the past two 
years the number of cattle slaugh- 
tered annually has fallen from 
15,750,400 to 12,176,400. Exports 
to Europe show a big decrease, 
while the home market has exhib- 
ited a tremendous decline over a 
twenty-year period. Thus in 1900 
the annual per capita meat con- 
sumption was 181 pounds; in 1920 
it was only 154 pounds. 

So we see that advertising has 
been successiul in changing one 
of the fundamental habits of the 
nation. Can it change this habit 
back to its former course? How 
can the former devotee of broiled 
lamb chops be recalled from his 
philanderings with Toasted Toot- 
ies and Amalgamated Miff? Can 


lips that touch nothing save let- 
tuce be tantalized into demanding 
beefsteak and ham? 

Retailers understood this prob- 
lem. They often heard custom- 
ers say they had been told not to 


eat meat. They knew it is second 
nature to-day with many people, 
in case they have the slightest 
stomach trouble, to avoid meat as 
though there were something 
magic about that. 

But the retailers had done noth- 
ing before the formation of the 
Council. To date there has been 

hance to get a fair measure of 
results of the latter body’s ef- 
, which have been confined to 
t advertising and educational 
\igns among the retailers, but 
1 have linked up admirably 
he advertising conducted by 
ig packers in national me- 
Thus a recent full-page 
ertisement of Swift & Co. is 
ded, “Meat Adds to Life,” 
s devoted to proving that 
igst all foods . . . meat eas- 
inds first.” 
accomplish its purpose it 
necessary that the Council 
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contain a fair representation of 
the industry in New York City. 
Sixteen of its members are retail- 
ers, two designated by each of the 
eight branches within the metro- 
politan district of the United 
Master Butchers of America. Six- 
teen of the delegates are chosen 
by the packing companies, national 
and local. The thirty-third mem- 
ber is H. D. Knoop, New York 
representative of the Bureau of 
Markets of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


RETAILERS IN OFFICE 


The chairman of the Council is 
August F. Grimm, a retailer, and 
the vice-chairman is A. H. Van 
Pelt, of Armour & Co. The sec- 
retary is Pendleton Dudley, East- 
ern director of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, the 
treasurer George Kramer, a re- 
tailer, and the chairman of the 
executive committee is H. 
Noyes, of Swift & Co. 

With its organization complete, 
one of the first moves made by 
the Council was to launch a cam- 
paign to stimulate meat consump- 
tion. Through the stores of re- 
tailers, circulars were distributed 
to the public detailing the advan- 
tages of a diet that includes a rea- 
sonable proportion of meat. 

“Meat is needed for health, says 
Dr. Porter,” is the headline on 
one such circular; and there fol- 
low extracts from “Eating to Live 
Long,” a volume written by Dr. 
William H. Porter, former Dean 
of the New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School and Hospital. One 
of the most striking of the ex- 
tracts chosen is: “Vegetarians 
as a class are almost invariably 
ailing in some respect. I have yet 
to see a strict vegetarian who did 
not have something the matter 
with him, even if it was only a 
chronic grouch.” 

Another circular is entitled 
“Meat Is Cheap,” and asserts: 
“You can now get two more meat 
meals a week for the same weekly 
meat bill that you had last Sep- 
tember.” 

Public statements were also is- 
sued, streamers and bulletins pre- 
pared for retail butcher shops, and 
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in every possible way the “eat 
more meat” slogan driven into 
the public consciousness. 

One of the most important ef- 
forts of the Council has been the 
education of retailers in argu- 
ments in favor of meat as an im- 
portant item in the dietary. The 
relations that exist between the 
local butcher and his customer are 
not comparable to those that ob- 
tain in any other line. The buy- 
iffg of groceries has become, to a 
great extent, stereotyped. Mrs. 
Jones asks for a can of peaches 
of one well-known brand, five 
pounds of sugar of an established 
make, two cans of Blank’s toma- 
toes, and so on. But when she 
goes to buy a steak she is inter- 
ested in getting precisely the cut 
and kind of meat that she is after, 
and she finds the butcher’s ad- 
vice helpful and almost essential. 
Hence the retailer of meats is in 
an especially favored position to 
push his wares, though no broad- 
gauge use has ever before been 
made of it. 


MORE AND BETTER SERVICE 


However, behind the effort of 
the Council to stimulate the con- 
sumption of meat lies its purpose 
—and this is probably the first 
effort of its kind and one that is 
likely to be imitated in other in- 
dustries—to obtain co-operation 
among producers, distributors and 
consumers and to bring the indus- 
try closer to the 100 per cent 
standard of public service. The 
Council is acting to-day as a clear- 
ing house for grievances and com- 
plaints between retailers and 
packers and providing an easy and 
orderly method of adjustment for 
disputes about weights, deliveries, 
etc. Where no common meeting- 
ground is provided for the various 
members of an industry the tend- 
ency is for grievances to choke up 
until, when the danger point is 
reached, an explosion occurs; 
under the present arrangement 
friction is removed as fast as it 
occurs. 

“Wherever there are disputes 
and dissension there is loss, and 
that loss is always passed on to 
the public,” one of the officers of 
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the Council said to me. “We are 
trying to prevent such disputes 
from arising.” 

It may seem strange that retail. 
ers should have to educate their 
customers to live more cheaply, 
but it is true that butchers are 
now violating ordinary commer. 
cial practice by. pushing their 
cheaper and not their more ex- 
pensive grades. Despite the fact 
that wages in a number of impor- 
tant industries have been reduced 
and that there is to-day a consid- 
erable extent of unemploynient, 
butchers are still finding it diff. 
cult, and even impossible, to sel 
the cheaper cuts of meat—the s0- 
called forequarter meats. Chops 
steaks and rib cuts seem to sell 
nearly as well in hard times a: 
during more prosperous periods 
but flanks, shanks, shoulder, neck 
and similar cuts go begging. 

Though the efforts of the Coun- 
cil in this direction are not alto 
gether altruistic, it is at the sam 
time pointing the way toward a 
more sensible attitude on the part 


of the housekeeper, and also in- 


dicating one of the means by 
which meat prices can be lowerei 
still further. If the cost of a 
steer is, let us say, $100 and onl 
a certain proportion of its meat 
can be sold, the price per pound 
must be considerably higher thai 
would be the case if it were pos 
sible for the retailer to dispose o/ 
the entire carcass. In other words, 
the more chuck steaks that are 
sold, the cheaper porterhouse wil 
inevitably become. And the Coun- 
cil has not been satisfied merely 
to recommend the use of these 
cheaper cuts; it has distributed 
through the retailers recipes writ: 
ten by domestic science experts to 
show how these meats should be 
prepared. 

Of a similar nature is the ser- 
vice the Council provides in the 
form of bulletins which inform 
the public when good “buys” are 
in the market. One weel: the 
Council will announce that mutton 
is cheap; the next week it muy be 
pork products which offer the eco- 
nomical housekeeper the bes! op- 
portunity to save money. 

Most women, retailers say, “ 
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was the average net paid daily 
circulation (morning and eve- 


ning) of The Baltimore Sun 
for the month of May, 1921 


@ This was a gain of 34,222 over the net paid daily 
circulation for May, 1920. 


@ The average net paid circulation of The Sunday 
Sun for May, 1921, was 151,270—a gain of 15,264 
over the same month last year. 
meat @ The Baltimore Sun, through its exclusive carrier 
en service, will take your sales message into the worth- 
while homes of Baltimore and hasten the success of 
your product in this constantly growing market. 


@ Ask our Service Department for the facts. 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


Pe saab nd md ie eek ee 


Morning Evening 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say “‘Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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not buy meats on a value basis, 
though they may think they do. 
As a matter of fact, they usually 
purchase what they want, regard- 
less of price, which explains why 
chops and steaks sell at good fig- 
ures while the cheaper cuts of 
meat, every bit as nutritious and 
which can be prepared in very ap- 
petizing fashions, are neglected. 
The Council is now, for the first 
time, giving the housewife genu- 
ine assistance in putting her shop- 
ping upon a value basis. This is 
as much a help to the industry 
as it is to her, for it enables both 
packer and retailer to move large 
stocks of cheap meats which might 
otherwise glut the market. 

Of an altogether different na- 
ture is the service which the 
Council provides for retailers in 
the form of training in advertis- 
ing, selling, relations with cus- 
tomers, use of mailing lists, etc. 
Many retail meat dealers are 
old-time merchants who are not 
accustomed to modern methods of 
accounting or business manage- 
ment. They are being encouraged 
to eliminate every possible item of 
waste, to appreciate the value of 
rapid turnover, to take a new in- 
terest in inventories and systems 
of accounting. The Council will 
not be content until the ordinary 
butcher shop is as efficient in its 
methods as the modern chain- 
store grocery, but as intimate as a 
millinery shop. 

The Council is also planning to 
aid retailers in training new em- 
ployees; in recent years there has 
been a shortage of skilled men. 

The best argument in favor of 
the Meat Council seems the point 
that the retailers of New York 
really feel the need of it. They 
are continually coming to it for 
suggestions and advice; they have 
sensed the fact that they have 
been fighting a losing game against 
the advertising of the interests 
exploiting meat substitutes, and 
are glad that the packers are 
co-operating to put forward the 
advantages of meat instead of— 
as various conventions of live- 
stock interests have requested— 
themselves taking over the retail 
distribution of their products. 
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In the past the retailers’ own 
organizations have been largely 
social affairs. The whole history 
of the meat industry is hardly 
more than a brief which stresses 
the importance of organization to 
obtain an efficient flow of produc- 
tion and to eliminate waste. But 



















































when it came to the final link— a 
that of distribution to the ultimate J winneape 
consumer —this spirit has heen J Dessert ¢ 
lacking. Now it is being supplied jm ™° °° 
e oe Large 
Association of Employees’ Clubs § wpy is’ 
Planned oo. 
_Plans for the formation of an asso. i througho 
ciation to be known as The Employees’ 9 what ke 
Club of America were discussed at 2 stantly t 
meeting in New York of over seventy comes fr 
five persons representing a number of 
mercantile, financial and industrial in- Dudley 
stitutions. Minneape 
Addresses were made by Dr. Lee MM whedule 
Galloway, secretary of National Asso Ii wstem, 
ciation of Corporation Training; E. A.M i July 
Shay, executive secretary of Industrial peal to 1 
Relations Association of America, and forth vel 
Dr. E. =. = Foster, a De. pictures 
partment of the Y. M. C. nter- 
national Committee. the Gran 
An organization committee headed by 
C. Lester Horn was appointed. This A big, 
committee will proceed to create a per- gm Paign is 
manent organization should it receive | spolis T 
not less than fifty applications for mem Brush C 
bership within thirty days -or 100 within 9% househol 
“-- days. cently oF 
emporary offices have been opened 9 and is st 
in the Times Building, New York. Minneape 
has = 
. The 
New York Agency Council & ¢ritchfel 
Elections ee 
The New York Council of the Ameri HJ jt is str 
can Association of Advertising Agente picture 
has elected the following as members oi 
its board of governors for the ensuing 3 == 
year: 
H. A. Lebair, of Sherman & Lebair 
Inc.; C. D. Newell, of Newell-Emmett 
Co., Inc.; R. S. Durstine, of Barton 
Durstine & Osborne, Inc.; F. M. Law 
rence, of Geor Batten Co., Inc.; E Fik 
ilson, of Edwin Bird Wilson, ins 
Inc., and A. M. Lewis, of J. Walter Ci 
Thompson Co. | , 
At the organization meeting of the 
board of governors, H. A. Lebair was FU 
elected chairman of the New York prog 
Council; F. A. Arnold, of Frank Sea Sta 
man, Inc., was elected vice-chairman, 
and F. as Lounam, of George Batten 
0., was elect secretary-treasurer 
$n FU 
New Aluminum Campaign Foul 
Landers, Frary & Clark, of New ese 
Britain, Conn., have started a general Dist 






advertising campaign to aid their retail 
dealers in selling “Universal” «!um 
numware. The plan includes sgges 
tions for local newspaper advertising, 
display stands, window cards an‘ cat 
cards. 
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The Minneapolis Tribune is carrying 
$line copy on a Sunday schedule 
for the Royal Worcester Corset Co., 
placed by Wood, Putnam & Wood. 
tra tive illustration and convincing 
reading space makes this very 

copy for the multitude of women 
oo of The Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune, 





Another snappy line of display ad- 
vertising has been appearing in The 
Minneapolis Tribune for the Jiffy 
Dessert Company. Copy and schedule 
came from Lord & Thomas. 





Large, oe ag , cies oe Saleem 
copy is running Minneapolis 
Tribune for the y BE. Radiator 
Company. Well-sustained advertising 
throughout the year, every year, is 
what keeps American Radiators con- 
stantly to the front. This campaign 
comes from Critchfield & Co. 





Dudley Walker & Co. has sent The 
Minneapolis Tribune an _ eight-time 
schedule for the Grand Trunk Railway 
system, running through to the close 
of July. This copy has a strong ap- 
peal to the traveling public and sets 
forth very convincingly by text and 
pictures the advantages of going via 
the Grand Trunk system. 





A big, compelling advertising cam- 
paign is being carried in The Minne- 
apolis Tribune for the North Ridge 
Brush Company on its North Ridge 
household brushes. This company re- 
cently opened a branch in Minneapolis 
and is selling direct to the homes of 
Minneapolis, into which good entre 
has been obtained by its campaign in 
The Tribune. This copy comes from 
Critchfield & Co., of Chicago, and 
bears evidence of having been well 
thought out and carefully written. 
It is strong and convincing, both in 
picture and argument. a 
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The General Cigar Company has 
chosen The Minneapolis Tribune again 
for another display advertising cam- 
paign to smokers of the Northwest on 
the Robert Burns cigar. This copy 
runs Sundays and is commanding at- 
tention, not only by its -, but on 
account of the strength of text and 
illustration. The led Company 
is placing this account. 





The Eisenstadt Manufacturing Co. 
is using an all-summer schedule of 
a] lay advertising in The Minneapolis 

une to popularize its Slip-Grip tie- 
pe and cuff buttons. While only 
75-line copy is used, it stands out be- 
cause of its illustration and short 
text. Copy and schedule come from 
the Gardner Advertising Company. 





The Street & Finney, Inc., Agency, 
of New York, has placed a 26-time 
Sunday rotogravure section campaign 
in The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
for the Gorton-Pew Fisheries, of Glou- 
cester, Mass. Each piece of copy 
is full single column, is strongly 
illustrated and carries a remarkably 
cogent argument, This advertising of 
the Gorton-Pew Fisheries is being 
conducted for a new product it is 
placing on the market—Gorton Cod 
Fish Cakes. It is a prepared cod fish 

e mate » seasoned and all ready 
to put in the pan and fry. It is be- 
ing distributed in Minneapolis by the 
Lyon Fish Company. 





The Cyclone Fence Company is car- 
rying a summer schedule of 168-line 
copy in The Minneapolis Tribune. 
This copy carries a strong selling ap- 
peal to the big farm circulation of 
‘The Tribune throughout the country 
istricts of the Northwest and should 
prove very productive. This account 
is placed by the Thielécke Advertis- 
ng Company. 
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31,744 


Druo Store 
ue S South . 


and these thirty thousand drug- 
gists carry on their shelves and on 
their counters the goods the public 
demands. 


The way to create this demand 
is to advertise in Southern 
Newspapers, for the South is a 
newspaper - reading public, and 
newspapers alone cover the South- 
ern Field. 


Manufacturers of products dis- 
tributed through the drug trade 
should realize the importance of 
the Southern Newspaper as the 
means of moving their goods 
quicker and more economically 
than any other medium. 
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Magazine advertising alone will 
10t sell medicines, toilet-requisites, 
stationery, candy, etc., handled by 
the Southern drug store. 


The South is not completely 
covered by the advertiser who 
overlooks the Southern News- 
papers which go into the homes of 
these people—a prosperous and 
progressive people, a part of whose 
income exceeds a_ half-billion 
dollars every twelve months. 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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“Everything Fine” 


Onz of the great national 
associations held its annual 
convention in Chicago last week. 
The advance reports, totalling 
over 1200 pages (84x 11 in size), 
were put into type, printed and 
bound in an incredibly short 
period. We arranged with the 
express company for a special car 
which left New York the Tuesday 
night preceding the convention. 
On Thursday we received from 
one of the officials of the 
association this wire: “Car 
arrived eight o’clock this morning 
and was unloaded. Everything 


fine.” 


Is “everything fine” with your printing? 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building 
461 Eighth Avenue 
New York 


Telephone Longacre 2320 




















How Allis-Chalmers Presents Its 
New Advertising Campaign 
to Dealers 


Elaborate Portfolio Impresses Dealers with Size and Strength of Company 


By George J. Gardner 


Sales Manager, Tractor Division, Allis-Chalmers Co. 


HILE Allis-Chalmers trac- 

tors have been sold for sev- 
eral years, our company has not 
considered until now that 
product was ready to be pushed 
without limit. Right now, how- 
ever, we have two probléms: first, 
to sell the dealer, and second, to 
sell the consumer. 

We do not have so many dealers 
as we want, and so we are making 
a campaign for both dealers and 
retail customers. In order to 
make this campaign most success- 
ful, we felt sure that the first thing 
to do was to sell the dealers on 
our product, and also on our plans 
for pushing it. 

Accordingly, we prepared a 
portfolio, in which we present to 
the dealer all of the details of 
our proposition, and all of the 
details of our plans for help- 
ing him sell the product after he 
gets it. This portfolio has proved 
to be unusually effective, due to 
the fact that it is so complete and 
so convincing that a dealer in a 
position to handle our line is al- 
most sure to be thoroughly sold 
on the proposition after going 
through this book. 

The first twelve pages of read- 
ing matter were used to impress 
the dealer with the stability of the 
product because of the backing 
this big company is able to give 
it To drive home this point, we 
adopted this sentence, which is 
used in most of our dealer liter- 
ature : 

“$42,500,000 Backs the Allis- 
Chalmers Tractor Line!” 

This figure represents the capi- 

ization of our company, and we 

ck up this slogan by publishing 
incial statement of the com- 
showing just where we get 
figures. We believe that no 
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stronger statement could be used 
to put over the idea of stability. 
And further to drive home this 
point, we state on this same page 
that of the entire tractor industry 
there are but four companies that 
have capital exceeding $25,000,000, 
and the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company is capitalized at 

Right now, terms are of more 
than usual interest, and so we de- 
vote a page to our time payment 
proposition, and emphasize the 
fact that these time payments are 
directly financed by the Allis- 
Chalmers Company. In _ other 
words, we do not sidestep this lia- 
bility, and leave it to some other 
company to handle the financing. 
When our dealers realize that 
there is but one source of respon- 
sibility of their dealings in Allis- 
Chalmers tractors, they feel much 
more secure and feel there will be 
much less red tape in handling 
their business. 


IMPRESSING DEALERS WITH 
COMPANY'S SIZE 


We make capital of the tact 
that we have been seven years in 
building the tractor we are now 
marketing. Some dealers know 
that we have put out other models 
of tractors, and they also know 
that these models have not been 
pushed very strongly. If we had 
not made capital of this fact, some 
dealers might think our present 
product is in the nature of an ex- 
periment. We make capital of this 
fact by calling attention to the 
care with which we have experi- 
mented during the past seven 
years, thus arriving at our present 
model through careful experience, 
rather than through short and in- 
complete experiments. 
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We believe that our dealers 
will be better sold on our product 
if they have a good picture of our 
factory and the facilities at our 
command for marketing a large 
number of tractors at low cost. 
To get over this point, we publish 
pictures of our complete factory 
and of our tractor plant, and state 
clearly the capacity of the tractor 
plant. In other words, we want 
our dealers to know that we are 
planning on quantity production. 
Photographs of the interior of the 
plant showing some of our largest 
machines in operation, help to put 
over this idea. 

With confidence thus estab- 
lished in the mind of the dealer, 
we announce our sales campaign, 
and emphasize it in such a way 
that a dealer will feel that he has 
an opportunity to cash in on the 
money we are spending for wide 
publicity. Pictures of the various 
mediums used are published on 
one page, and an extensive table 
showing the total circulation by 
states, is published on the opposite 
page. Any dealer can run his 
finger down the column and find 
out just how many farmers in his 
State are going to be reading our 
advertisements. The number, of 
course, impresses him and makes 
him feel that a territory in his 
State is well worth having. 

We not only have a schedule of 
our advertising in this portfolio, 
but also copies of the advertise- 
ments themselves, together with a 
list of the publications in which 
they will be found. Thus, the 
dealer can get all of the sales 
points that are going to be put up 
to his prospects during the com- 
ing season, and be prepared to 
emphasize them in person or to 
answer any questions that may 
come up in the course of his con- 
versation with farmers. 


LEADING FEATURES OF THE 
ADVERTISING 


I think it is worth mentioning 
here that these advertisements 
have been planned so that farmers 
watching the series will get a con- 
crete idea of the leading features 
of the tractor. For example, one 
of the first advertisements to 
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appear has as the largest word 
in the advertisement the word 
“Power.” Following this is an. 
other advertisement entitled, “En. 
durance.” The next big word js 
“Speed.” Then comes “Accessi- 
bility,” and finaliy, “Dependabil. 
ity.” Each one of these charac. 
teristics, of course, is fully de. 
scribed in the advertisement and 
proof offered why Allis-Chal: —_ 
tractors are fully developed i: 
these characteristics. 

Farmers know enough abou 
farming equipment nowadays, « 
that they can appreciate such fun 
damental characteristics as these 
Any word that will indicate the 
performance the farmer may ex. 
pect from any tool he is going to 
buy is likely to be exceed ngh 
effective. 

It is our purpose to make ever 
one of our dealers feel that he is 
not going to be left alone in his 
endeavors to sell our traciors 
We don’t want him to think that 
it is our business simply to unload 
our product on him and let him 
worry about selling it. On the 
other hand, our’aim is to make 
him feel that he is going to hav 
every co-operation, even some that 
he may not expect. 

In this portfolio we publish an 
illustration of a “prospect list 
weekly report sheet.” This is 
not a picture; it is one of the 
report sheets actually pasted 
into the book. On the opposite 
page we have pasted three follow- 
up letters, which we explain are to 
be used in following up the pros. 
pects that are sent to us on the 
report sheet. This is a factory 
follow-up. 

Farther on in the portfolio we 
show form letters that we send 
with the dealer’s name imprinted 
on the top of the letterhead and 
his signature at the bottom. In 
other words, we have arranged for 
a factory follow-up and a dealer 
follow-up, all of the mechanical 
work vf which is done at the 
factory. 

We .next call his attention to 
envelope inserts that may be sent 
out with all of his mail. [.arge 
display cards, picturing the Allis 
Chalmer motor, are offered, as are 
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the catalogue for the different 
models, 

We believe in local newspaper 
advertising, and so we encourage 
each of our dealers to use this 
means of publicity by offering to 
send him, without charge, a series 
of newspaper electros, reports of 
which are published in this port- 
folio. In addition to these pic- 
tures, we have pasted on one page 
copies of the order forms that are 
to be used in ordering the electros. 
These electros, of course, are 
made up in different sizes, so that 
the dealer may use his own idea 
as to the amount of money he 
shall spend for this purpose. 

We offer to print stationery for 
our dealers, with the dealer’s 
name, the factory trade-mark, and 
pictures of the two principal mod- 
els of the tractor. We do every- 
thing we can to encourage our 
dealers to use stationery of this 
sort. 

The book also gives the neces- 
sary information and pictures that 
show the dealer the facilities we 
have for providing him with ad- 
vertising slides for theatres. 

This campaign, I believe, is 
about as complete as it could be 
made, and after a man has been 
shown the attention that this book 
represents, he is certainly going to 
be in a frame of mind to consider 
our dealer proposition, if he is at 
all in a position to handle our 


product. 
We are, of course, careful who 
receives these portfolios. We 


don’t care to have them go to 
everyone who thinks he would like 
to sell a tractor. We choose our 
list carefully from financial re- 
ports, and have found that even 
though the book itself is a little 
expensive to put out, it is exceed- 
ingly effective, and a good invest- 
ment for us. 





Hugh W. Stilwell with Los 


Angeles Manufacturer 

Hugh W. Stilwell has joined the 
Clark-Turner Piston Company, Los An- 

les, manufacturer of the DeLuxe 
Eight Weight Gray Iron Piston, to take 
charge of and develop = advertisin 
department. He has been associat 
with the Miner Advertising Agency, 
Los Angeles, 
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Goodyear May Shortly Return 


to National Publications 

It is quite aaa that The Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company will be back 
in national publications, both in the yr. 
ban and e farm field, within the 
next sixty days, L. L King, manager 
of advertising, tells Printers’ Iyx, 
The list will be short and the space 
and number of insertions curtailed in 
that campaign. 

During the last sixty days the Good. 
year company has been running a wide 
newspaper campaign. The _ insertions 
have been small, running only 300 and 
400 lines. In this campaign the (Good 
year company has been very successful 
in persuading the dealers to co-operate, 
The dealers have probably, taken alto 
gether, used an additional amount of 
space equal in volume to the original 
schedule. The dealer pays for his ad. 
vertising and obtains advice, suggestions 
and electros from the Goodyear com. 
pany. 


Libel Suit Based on Motion 


Picture Caption 

The Anglo-American Drug Company, 
proprietor of Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup, is asking $100,000 damages from 
the Rinited Artists’ Corporation, pro- 
ducers of motion pictures, under the 
allegation that a title in a recent pro- 
duction held the remed “to public 
scorn and derision.” The ti title in ques 
tion was applied to the scene of an ex 
plosion in which several persons wert 
rendered unconscious, and read: “As 
a sleep producer, Charlie’s incense has it 
all over Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Sy- 
rup,” “The suggestion is,” says the 
complaining company, “that the syrup 
contains ingredients capable of render. 
ing people unconscious and producing 
artificial sleep, when as a matter of 
truth we pride ourselves upon the fact 
that our syrup contains no opiates or 
derivatives.” 
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Advertising Engineers Hear 


Charles Piez 

The Engineering Advertisers’ Associa 
tion of Chicago met at the Great North 
ern Hotel on June 7 for its last meeting 
prior to summer adjournment. Charles 
Piez, president of the Link-Belt Com- 
pany and former director-general of the 
United States Shipping Board Emer 
gency Fleet Corporation during the late 
war, addressed the gathering on “Ad 
vertising and Selling from the Execr 
tive Viewpoint.” 


Philadelphia Agency Adds Two 


Accounts 

The advertising accounts of the Amer- 
ican Wheel Corporation and the Kriebd 
System of the Vacuum Heating Com 
pany have been secured by the ie . Adel- 
mere Burns Co., Philadelphia. 

C. W. Reesman has joined the 
vice department of this agency. 
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e Bingtown Bugle has 8,000 circulation— 
d the Bingtown Clarion has 6,500? 


t’s use the Bugle!’’—says the Ouija Board 
ace-Buyer. He never took into consideration 
at the Clarion, with less circulation, goes into 
bre homes, has more local influence and is 
ken more seriously than its competitor. 


hat is why Audit Bureau Circulation Reports 
if studied carefully—are useful in helping 
determine the value of a publication and in 

ing a correct estimate of merchandising 
ditions in any city or district throughout 
e United States and Canada. 


ke the Publisher’s Statement, the A. B. C. 
iditor’s Report and acopy of the publication. 
pare them carefully. Read every page 
the reports. You will find them a revela- 
n in intelligent space buying 

and you’ll be glad to pass up obsolete Ouija 
ard methods. 





sure to get your copy of “Scientific Space Selection,” 
new A.B.C. book. Aguidetoevery advertiser, space- 
yerand publisher who is interested in the sale or 
chase of white space. Price, two dollars and a half. 
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FOR many years manufacturers who market 
nationally have suffered huge losses in sales, 
due to the fact that there was no means of 
bridging the gap between consumer and the 
local merchant. 


Substitution has been, and is, a general practice. 


If it could be made easy to find advertised 
products, people would buy them instead of 
accepting substitutes. 


“Tel-U-Where” has conclusively proven that it 
can do this job, effectively and practically. In 
Boston alone it has routed to the right mer- 
chants tens of thousands of people for the 
advertised products they desired. 


“Tel-U-Where” is now ready to operate in all 
seg “4° P 
principal cities. 


- The Tel-U-Where Company will be glad to co-operate 
with manufacturers and advertising agencies who are 
interested in the solution of what |. been the most 
baffling and perplexing problem in the national market- 
ing of merchandise. 


Tel-U-Where Company 
of America 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Boston New York 


142 Berkeley Street 130 West 42nd Street 
BackBay 9230 Bryant 9800 











How Can Consumer Advertising 
Best Be Merchandised P 


Carnation Milk Company Finds Task Easy, after Using Film to 
Educate Jobbers’ Salesmen 


By G. A. Nichols 


NE of the root reasons why 

many general advertising cam- 
paigns do not go over in full 
force is to be found in the jobber’s 
salesman. He is the gentleman 
whose lack of co-operation often 
prevents the retailer from getting 
in properly on the benefits of the 
advertising. 

In all fairness to the salesman 
it must be said that this attitude 
usually is brought about not be- 
cause of laziness or ill-will, but 
more on account of lack of capa- 
city and force of circumstances. 

The average jobber’s salesman 
is pre-eminently an order taker. 
He is not up to the class of 
the manufacturer’s representative. 
Often representing a stock com- 


prised of many lines, his knowl- 
edge of specific merchandise is 


likely to be superficial. These are 
some of the reasons why his call 
on the retailer is pretty much a 
matter of routine, of which the 
best that can be said is that it 
affords the retailer convenient 
means of placing his order. When 
aman doesn’t know an article, he 
is not going to put the full meas- 
ure of selling energy behind it, 
regardless of how good his inten- 
tions may be. And if he doesn’t 
know and believe in the article, he 
is not going to get behind the ‘ad- 
vertising. 
Manufacturers have been strug- 
cling ig with this proposition ever 
there were such institutions 
$j jobbing houses. Although they 
readily recognize the benefits 
tributing through the jobber 
ire forced to admit that 
by that method often is 
‘ish or drowsy because their 
‘ising is not given a real 
tunity to do its work. Un- 
SS .the individual salesman can 
duced to get behind the 
ifacturer’s advertising, there 


is pretty sure to be an expensive 
hitch in the performance. 

Right here is recognized one of 
the radically weak points of the 
jobbing system. Printers’ INK 
once told how the Carey Salt 
Company of Hutchinson, Kan., 
broke away entirely from the job- 
ber for the sole reason that the 
latter’s salesmen would not, or at 
least did not, co-operate properly 
in the matter of merchandising 
the company’s advertising. 

But if the jobbing system of 
distribution is worth keeping—as 
most people will cordially agree it 
is—then it is worth the manufac- 
turer’s assistance to the end that 
it may overcome its selling weak- 
nesses. Manufacturers and job- 
bers both try to do this for the 
retailer, knowing that as the re- 
tailer is built up their own busi- 
ness will increase. 


DISCOVERY OF A PRINCIPLE EVERY 
JOBBER SHOULD KNOW 


Such is the constructive policy 
we see in the attitude of the Car- 
nation Milk Products Company 
toward the jobber and his sales- 
men, The Carnation company has 
made a most interesting dis- 
covery that every manufacturer 
distributing through a jobber will 
be glad to hear about. This is 
that the way to make the jobber’s 
salesman receptively sympathetic 
toward an advertising campaign 
is to make him enthusiastic over 
the merchandise that is being ad- 
vertised—and that the way to im- 
part the enthusiasm is to make 
him familiar with the merchandise. 

In other words, the company 
believes that if the salesman 
knows its goods he will believe 
in them and then naturally will be 
ready to get behind the advertis- 
ing campaign as a means of help- 
ing him increase his sales. 
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The moving picture machine, 
appropriately enough, is the me- 
dium through which the Carna- 
tion people get their milk, before 
the jobber’s salesman. This is 
done entirely independently of the 
advertising. But the advertising 
comes later when the way has 
been properly prepared. 

Here is an instance to show how 
the plan works: 

E. E. Taylor, advertising man- 
ager of the Carnation Milk Com- 
pany, presented himself at the 
desk of the sales manager of a 
western jobbing house one Satur- 
day morning and told him he had 
something to show his salesmen. 

“Saturday morning,” the sales 
manager objected, “is a poor time 
to come around with a proposition 
of that kind.” 

“Yes, I know,” agreed Mr. Tay- 
lor, “but I came to-day because 
Saturday is the time when all the 
salesmen are in.” 

Finally Mr. Taylor got his mov- 
ing picture machine laid out on 
two chairs in the sales manager’s 
office and his assistant began 
grinding out the picture, which 
was a complete setting forth of 
the manufacture of Carnation 
Milk, extending from the herds of 
cattle in the field up to the final 
sealing of the cans. 

In a few minutes the sales man- 
ager asked him to wait. 

“Here, Jim and Bill,” he called, 
“you want to get in on this. Bring 
the other boys, too.” 

An audience of about twenty- 
five soon gathered and the great- 
est interest was manifested as 
Carnation’s story was told in pic- 
ture form. Not a word was said 
about the advertising. The pic- 
ture was permitted to speak for 
itself, It remained for the Carna- 
tion salesmen to familiarize the 
jobbing force with the advertising 
plan, and this was comparatively 
easy with the preliminary work 
so well done by the picture. 

Experience showed that the 
salesmen of this house, beginning 
with the following Monday morn- 
ing, talked Carnation Milk to their 
customers with additional vim 
born of the knowledge that the 
picture gave them. Needless to 
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say, there is a vast difference be. 
tween talking a specific brand of 
milk and asking a retailer if hg 
needs ~—s in the way of 
canned milk, 

The Carnation plan was adopted 
in accordance with an idea tha 
the jobber’s salesman is really 
eager to learn about merchandis 
and the higher principles of sales. 
manship. He could dig out a grea 
deal of the information for hinm- 
self if he would. But he woul 
have to read great quantities of 
matter to get comparatively small 
amounts of knowledge. And bh 
will not do the reading—“even a; 
you and I.” Anyway, he may no 
be of a studious turn of mind 
The knowledge that he gets mus 
be imparted in a way easily assin- 
ilated, as in the case of the re 
tailer. 

Just the same he will eagerl 
welcome any interesting informa 
tion about merchandise that he 
selling. 

Mr. Taylor discovered this—ani 
upon the discovery was based 
much of the Carnation company’ 
present method—in talking to : 
salesman who sold a variety ol 
canned and bottled goods includ. 
ing catsup. It so happens thai 
Mr. Taylor knows _ somethin 
about the manufacture of catsy 
and he found a most interested 
listener as he discussed catsw 
with the salesman. 

“T am going to sell more catsup 
hereafter,” the salesman told him, 
“now that I know how it is made| 
Knowing it in this way I can be 
lieve in it. And I guess a person 
can sell a thing better when le 
believes in it.” 

There isn’t anything very elab- 
orate or showy in this Carnation 
company method. It is based on 
simple rules of practice. But it 
soundness cannot be denied. 


TEACHING JOBBERS’ SALESMEN G00 
MERCHANDISING 


Mr. Taylor makes it a point 1 
visit each jobber handling Carne 
tion Milk and to sell his salesmet 
on the milk by means of the d 
scriptive picture and an_ inspite 
tional talk. He brings up sud 
important points as_ turnover, 
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A Service 


of increasing proportions and 
unique importance is being 


rendered by the JOURNAL 


in the following departments: 


Care of Children 


By Marianna Wheeler 


Home Building and Decorating 
By Minnie Francis 


Fashions and Dressmaking 
: includ: By Martha Evans Hale 


ens that 


me thing Knitting and Crocheting 
By Margaret Kingsland 


Cookery Problems 
By Mary M. Neil 


Food 
By Dr. C. Houston Goudiss 


: perses Entertainments 
he By Esther White 


vhen he 
Little Gardens 


y elab- 
sli By Lewis E. Thiess 


need a Wild Life and Bird Protection 
; ut it By Thornton W. Burgess 


Household Discoveries 
By L. Ray Balderston 


, 
The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 
For 36 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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showing the salesmen how they 
can be of the greatest service to 
their customers through the dis- 
semination of such wise doctrine. 
In a recent address before a sales 
force he cited the case of a grocer 
in Duluth, Minn. 

“This grocer,” he said, “bought 
in June 500 cases of Carnation 
Milk and 500 cases of another 
brand of milk. On January first, 
when he made out his inventory, 
he had on hand thirty-five cases 
of Carnation Milk and 365 cases 
of the other brand. Carnation sold 
ten times faster than the off 
brand milk. If this grocer had a 
demand of, say, 100 cases per 
month and he confined his efforts 
to selling Carnation Milk, and 
made a purchase each month of 
100 cases at $6.50, his investment 
would be $650. His monthly profit, 
if he sold the milk at only $7.20, 
would be $70 per month. And 
assuming that he sold the 100 
cases each month, he would show 
a profit for the year of $840, or 
over 130 per cent on his invest- 
ment of 4 

“Ff he bought 500 cases of an 
off brand milk at $6 a case, he 
would have invested $3,000. As- 
suming that he sold this milk at 
$7.20 a case, it would mean a 
profit of $600, or 20 per cent on 
his investment, and it would take 
over seven years to sell it. 

“It would have been better for 
him to have bought a good first- 
class bond which to-day are even 
paying as high as 9 per cent. If 
we figure interest at but 6 per 
cent on $3,000 it would be $180 per 
year and for seven years, $1,260.” 

The big purpose back of all this 
missionary work, in addition to 
educating the salesmen, is to show 
the jobber in a broad way what 
advertising can do. Then the Car- 
nation company’s salesmen meet 
with favorable receptions when 
they come on with the details of 
the advertising. 

Each salesman is supplied with 
a rather expensively bound port- 
folio showing every detail of the 
year’s advertising. The introduc- 
tion shows how “Carnation adver- 
tising helps the grocer’s turnover” 
and then follow full-sized repro- 


ductions of the advertising to be 
done in general periodicals, medi. 
cal publications, business papers 
and newspapers. The Portfolio 
contains also samples of recipe 
books and other folders which are 
at the disposal of the retailer for 
distribution to his customers. The 
whole proposition of how the 
company co-operates with the gro 
cer in the way of window trim. 
ming and advertising helps is se: 
forth. 

The portfolio is used only by 
Carnation salesmen in calling 
upon jobbers and some few retail 
ers. Its object is to sell goods by 
showing how the company gets 
back of the purchaser and help; 
him make a profit out of what he 
buys. 

This presentation by the sales- 
man is supplemented by frequent 
use of the mails. 

A recent filled-in letter sent to 
jobbers follows: 


You will see by the number of proofs 
attached to this letter that we are con 
tinuing our heavy advertising campaign 
throughout the year, 

The May and June advertisements are 
good examples of what you will see on 
Carnation Milk from now on, and this 
advertising will tell the story of Carna 
tion Milk to more than ten million 
people, 

Through these millions of readers the 
demand for Carnation Milk wil! con- 
tinue to grow steadily, and we feel cer 
tain you appreciate the co-operation we 
are giving you in this work. 

Our wish is that you take full advan 
tage of the advertising we are doing in 
the great national magazines. Show this 
set of May and June proofs to your 
salesmen so they will appreciate just 
how substantial is the business this work 
is building for you and for us. 

A good product, supported by such an 
unusually big and straightforward mer 
chandising campaign, is naturally bound 
to produce a substantial year-in-and- 
year-out business for you—a_ business 
that will develop regularly and consist 
ently on its merits. 

Carnation business is substantially 
built and will continue to make profits 
for you through quick turnover of stock. 

Yours very truly, 

CARNATION Mitk Propucts Compas! 

Epwin E. Taytor, 
Advertising Manage. 


It was sent in with an attractive 
lot of proofs of advertising. On 
the outside of the envelope was 
this wording: “It is not surpris- 
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Six great plants 
at strategic points 


Mark important advance in 
production and service 


1921 has been for us a period of further ex- 
pansion. Today, after fifty-seven years of 
pioneering service, we have at our command 
a chain of six great. plants—all closely con- 
nected by rail and water routes—strategically 
located in the manufacturing centers of the 


country. 
Besides our two mills at Quincy and at 
Chicago, Illinois, which produce strawboard Ri 


and boxboard, respectively, our facilities in- 

clude Eastern plants at the following points: 

New Lonpon, Conn.—Corrugated fibre ship- 
ping cases. 

PrerMONT, N. Y.—Solid fibre shipping cases 
—also quantity folding box work. 

BrooK_yn, N. Y.—Headquarters for Labels, 
Folding boxes, and Display advertising. 

HAVERHILL, Mass.—Every variety of folding 
box work. 
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“Not only does the location of these great 
plants insure obvious transportation advan- 
tages, but further savings are possible because 
of the manufacturing system in force there. 


Every step in manufacture, from wood- 
pulp to finished product, is completed under 
one roof. Handling costs are thus reduced 
to a minimum. Costly transshipments and 
delays are eliminated entirely. Our clients 
benefit by these savings, as well as by quicker 
delivery of the goods. 


Expert advice on every phase of package 
merchandising 


An organization of experts, backed by over 
half a century of experience, the Robert Gair 
Company is especially qualified to offer expert 
advice on every phase of package merchan- 
dising. | 

We have designed packages and shipping 
cases for all kinds of products—toilet articles, 
foods, drugs, inks, safety razors, vacuum clean- 
ers, storage batteries. We have solved the 
most difficult shipping problems for leaders 
in every industry. 





Our resources and equipment—the most ex- 
tensive of their kind in the world—are at your 
service. Unrivaled mechanical facilities and 
years of expert experience are combined to 
supply you with every essential—Folding 
boxes, Labels, Shipping cases, Display adver- 
tising. We also supply boxboard in any 
quantity, made with characteristic Gair skill. 


A letter or a telephone call will bring our 
representative at any time. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 8800 


Fulding Boxes Labels Shipping Cases 
Display Advertising 


© 


Member of Container Ciub 
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ing to understand why the de- 
mand steadily grows.” : 

Other direct mail presentations 
are made to the jobber, under 
such headings as “The Plus in 
Merchandising,” “Old Friends and 
New Business,” “When Sister 
Grows Up,” “A Half Million 
Cases Per Week.” 

Occasionally a direct mailing is 
sent to the retailer when there is 
some special newspaper advertis- 
ing going on in his district. But 
for the most part the retailer is 
sold on the Carnation advertising 
through liberal use of business 
paper space. Here the lessons of 
turnover are emphasized and full 
details as to what the company 
can do for the dealer in a service 
way are given. 

A monthly newspaper, “The 
Carnation News,” gives high- 
grade service helps to the retailer 
as well as keeping him in touch 
with all that the company is doing 
in an advertising way. In a re- 
cent issue the story is told of how 
Fred P. Mann of Devils Lake, 
N. D., did a $650,000 business 
in a town of 6,000 through paying 
close attention to the rules of 
good merchandising and using ad- 
vertised goods. 

The Carnation company finds 
comparatively little trouble in in- 
teresting the retailer in advertis- 
ing. The difficulty heretofore has 
been that the jobber’s salesmen 
did not line up and do their part 
in the good work. Now that the 
latter situation is rapidly clear- 
ing up as a result of the educa- 
tional work that has been started, 
it would seem that the company 
has a clear road to getting its 
message before the retailer in a 
way that really means something. 

Advertising that is not suffi- 
ciently talked about and under- 
stood is not thoroughly done. 

“This is why,” Mr. Taylor said 
to Printers’ INK, “we spend so 
much money in talking about what 
we are talking about.” 





New Business Manager of 
Providence “News” 


R. I. Wakeman has been appointed 
business manager of the Providence, 
I., News. 
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A New Agency Formed 


_ The Albee Corporation, an advertis. 
ing agency, has been organized with 
ofhces in Detroit, Chicago and Milwav. 
kee. The officers are: a. C. Maley, 
president; Albert Gale, 
dent; William N. Albee, 
Major Walter C. Cole, secretary 
These, with Joseph Meadon, are (i. 
rectors. The new concern will hay 
no connection with the business of the 
Wm. N. Albee Company of Detroit 
Mr. Albee will remain actively at the 
head of the latter company, but wil! 
devote a part of his time to busines; 
affairs in the Albee Corporation. 

Mr. Maley until recently was iz 
charge of the Chicago office of the 
Fred M. Randall Company and Mr 
Gale was associated with him there 
Recently they took over the Randa 
agency’s Chicago office as was ar 
nounced in Printers’ Ink, and later 
the Albee Corporation was organized 
Major Cole has been associated with th 
Wm. N. Albee Company of Detroit 
since 1919. 

Among those associated with the new 


vice-presi- 
treasurer; 


agency are: Charles W. Mather, for 
merly advertising manager of R. R 
Donnelley & Sons Company; J. A 
Heppes, formerly art director of the 


Donnelley company; Walter L. Haske! 
formerly of the Chas. A. Krause Mill 
ing Company of Milwaukee and H. P 
Joslyn, formerly advertising manager « 
Marshall Field & Company, wholesale 


Oakes Company Advertising 
New Product 


The Oakes Company, Indianapolis 
maker of cooling fans, has put a nev 
product, the “Oakes” tire carrier, on the 
market. The Russel M. Seeds Com 
pany, of Indianapolis, which has han 
dled the account of the Oakes Compan 
for several years, is in charge of the 
advertising for this new product. 

Copy is now appearing in automotive 
publications. 

The Oakes Company has recently 
perfected a type of fock to prevent 
theft of spare tires from rear carriers 
of automobiles. This new product 
will be advertised in dealer publications 
by the Seeds agency. Later on some 
advertising space may be directed t 
car owners through national publications 
for this lock. 


Will S. Eakin Leaves Swift 
Specific Company 
_ Will S. Eakin has resigned as_ adver 
tising manager of the Swift Specific 
Company, Atlanta, effective July 1. Mr. 
Eakin has held this position for nearly 
a quarter of a century. 





C. T. Miller Leaves Seaman 


Agency 
C. T. Miller, who has been with the 
sales department at the Chicago office 
of Frank Seaman, Inc., has resigned. 
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sting Things You Want to Know 
3 About Detroit 


It is the business of the Merchandising Department of The Detroit 
Free Press to tell you the things you want to know about Detroit. 


Methods of selling, the conditions of trade and business, market 


—_ reports, where to go and how to get there to put over either a new or 
r carriers an old product, personal assistance, genuine co-operation—these are 
PF ee ne the things that are at the disposal of any agency or advertiser who is 
on some considering the Detroit territory as a potential sales outlet. 

rected t 


iblications It is the aim of this newspaper to give any advertiser ALL the 
facilities needful to make any campaign here successful. 


Che Betruit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements” 


Foreign Representatives 
Seaman VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT PORTLAND, ORE. 
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LEISURE— 


NLY a few jumps to nothing but leisure. 

Give advertisers and merchandisers an- 

other year or two and modern houses 
will keep themselves. Ten minutes’ play in 
the kitchen will produce a banquet! 

And Lovely Woman will simply luxuriate. 

Get more sleep, save time, save steps, elimi- 
nate worry—these ideas are selling many 
products on a SERVICE basis. 

Take Congoleum Guaranteed Gold Seal 
rugs. Their advertising talks spick and span 
houses and stresses the idea of leisure hours. 
There’s an appeal that gets to Mrs. Woman. 

If she can buy leisure with her merchandise 
selections, rest assured she will—and she 
should! 

Business needs more advertising of that 
caliber. Yes, the big thing today is to get 
down to advertising that consummates a cash 
transaction. 


Sell Service. 
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and SALES 


ES, sell service. Business needs sales— 

lots of ‘“em—now. People can buy— 

they’re just a little bit out of the 
habit—that’s all. 

Make ’em see the personal benefit, the 
quality, the service back of your product, 
and they'll buy. Make advertising do its 
work! There’s money in the sock, or back 
of the clock on the mantel piece. Go after it! 

Take MHearst’s International readers— 
there’s a city of 400,000 families. They are 
buying everything from motor cars to morn- 
ing-glory seeds. 

They’re a hand-picked market—wide-awake 
people of discriminating. taste in literature 
and art. Their favorite magazine is their 
window to human affairs and _ thought 
throughout the world. 

And their advertising is GUARANTEED. Don’t 
think for a minute they overlook that service. 

Leaving those 400,000 families out of your adver- 
tising plan is like cutting Philadelphia out of your 
distribution scheme. 

Sell ’em. 
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Do Your Salesmen Fish for 
Minnows or Tarpon? 


Tendency to Go After Small Business When Sizable Accounts Are Easier 
Times More Profitable 


to Handle and Many 


By S. C. 


A SALES manager, while on 
a vacation in the South, sent 
out a hurry call to the salesmen 
of his company in the section, 
and gave them three days of fish- 
ing, plus three days of friendly 
advice in the ways of selling to a 
tight market. They needed the in- 
spirational get-together, for there 
were indications of discourage- 
ment in the ranks. 

The sales manager had been in- 
vestigating the work of all of his 
salesmen in all territories and he 
had reached the decision that he 
had too many “Little Account 
Men.” They were earnest enough, 
conscientious to a degree, hard 
workers; but they were using 
smiall hooks and going after small 
fish. 

To illustrate a point he wished 
to make, the sales manager took 
his party of eleven men out on one 
of the canals in the Everglades, 
where nothing sizable was to be 
caught. There were rumors of 
small-mouth black bass, but the 
canal was small and the fish like- 
wise. The party reached town 
after a very strenuous struggle 
in the steaming sun—their strings 
pathetic, from a practical stand- 
point. It had taken one man nine 
hours to catch thirty-eight fish, 
none more than six inches long. 
When they were cleaned and 
fried it was a messy mess of bass. 

“But I did catch a lot of ’em,” 
said the salesman, on the defense, 
when the party talked it all over 


that evening. 

A day later the same crowd 
boaricd an ocean-going motor- 
boat and fished in salt water, out- 
side, jor king. It was a case of 
trolling. Back and forth the lit- 


tle cre ft sniffed, often with never 
a “strike.” At four o’clock, a 
storm blew up and they headed 


Lambert 


great big, fine, sleek kingfish, and 
any one would have made a meal 
for the entire hotel. 

The sales manager, in his final 
talk to his men, pointed a moral. 
It was his contention that a sales- 
man should aim high. He should- 
dodge the little creeks and small 
streams and swampy canals where 
only the small fry hung out. Sure 
—it was possible to make catches 
there, but they were only minnows 
when they- were caught. It took 
too many of them to make an ed- 
ible mess for dinner. And it was 
hard work, too. 

Better to go out into deep water, 
where the hazards were greater, 
where strikes came only occasion- 
ally, and bait the hooks for “king” 
than to worry along the minnow 
streams. For when you land a 
kingfish, you have done something. 
You have several meals. You can 
point to the achievement with 
pride. The local photographer 
wants to take your picture. 

As contrariwise as it may ap- 
pear,’ the big accounts are far 
easier to handle than the little 
ones. A big man is a more desir- 
able customer than a small one. A 
large institution gives less worry 
and trouble than an establishment 
in two rooms, Success has its 
own way of broadening people 
and business houses. 


THE PRESTIGE OF BIG NAMES AS 
CUSTOMERS 


The salesman who concentrates 
on important prospects might run 
along for a week or so without 
landing anything. But when he 
finally puts a deal across it more 
than makes up for the lost time, 
and it is an achievement to which 
he can point with genuine pride. 

“I want you boys to realize,” 
said one sales manager to his men, 


for home. They had caught only “that it is better for the firm to 

seven fish in all. But they were be identified with important names 
69 
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and big institutions. A business 
is known by the company it keeps. 
If it gets out that we deal with 
So-and-So, there is attached pres- 
tige. Hundreds of little names 
mean nothing.” 

A salesman for a tractor house 
went through three Southern 
States early this spring. At the 
expiration of the first three weeks, 
when no orders had been sent in, 
the sales manager sent a stinging 
night telegram. 

What sort of a salesman was 
he, anyway? Out three weeks and 
not an order. Was he spending 
his time at rural hotels, or did he 
reaily get out and talk to dealers 
and individual farmers? 

This route had been covered by 
the type of salesman who made 
trips to the farms and sold direct, 
where there was no local dealer. 

The man who was reprimanded 
did not take the trouble to reply. 
Two weeks later he reported at 
the home office, and still no orders. 

He was called on the carpet. 
Here was a new brand of impu- 
dence. 

“What have you been doing?” 
his chief demanded. 

“Trying my own plan of opera- 
tion,” replied the salesman. “The 
folks you have had on that terri- 
tory before, spent all their time 
running across country in car- 
riages and motor-cars, calling on 
icy prospects. It meant selling one 
tractor here and another one 
there. That’s not my idea of real 
salesmanship. 

“Now listen—for one entire 
week I visited with the two broth- 
ers who own Peck Place, the 
largest diversified farm in my ter- 
ritory. Their place. covers almost 
an entire county. They run into 
five different kinds of crops. It’s 
an enormous place. And they 
have always used mules on the 
plantation. 

“I managed to get an introduc- 
tion to the younger Peck. I was 
invited over to the big house. I 
was shown over every foot of the 
ground and I allowed him to see 
that my appreciation and admira- 
tion were genuine. We played whist 
every night until the old man 
acted as if he was willing to put 
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me on salary as the entertainmen; 
committee. Then I worked around 
to the tractor talk. I had a ma 
chine brought over by truck from 
Western Junction, and we tried it 
out in those red hills. I’m not 
sure, but I feel fairly safe in say. 
ing that within a week we'll re. 
ceive the handsomest order for 
tractors that ever came out of that 
territory—not one or two tractors 
mind you, but a battery of them 
—enough to make my trip a great 
big success, if I don’t sell another 
machine this season. I’m off the 


one-at-a-time plan. I want to do 
business with people who can 
place a real order. Anybody can 


round up the little fellows. 

“Forty miles to the southward 
of the Peck plantation they are 
starting a big sheep ranch. [ got 
wind of it and spent another week 
at this place. I'll sell a carload lot 
of tractors there—or none. But 
I'll gamble my time and my initia. 
tive. If you want a man to fus 
around with the hard-pan farmers 
up in those hills, then send some- 
body with a single-track ambition 
to attend to them. I’m after big 
things.” 


KEEN ENJOYMENT IN AIMING HIGH 


The difference in selling meth- 
ods is rather neatly expressed by 
the story of two artists who hai 
been calling on a certain large n- 
tional advertiser in New York 
In this case, they were artist- 
solicitors. One salesman had never 
been able to get much more tha 
five- and ten-dollar newspaper 
line-drawings that bulked small 
even in a season. The new solic 
tor wanted a real order. He noteé 
that in the reception hall ther 
hung a painting that had abso 
lutely nothing to do with the bus- 
ness. It was mere decoration. — 

His call was made on the pres 
dent of the house, not a depart 
ment manager. The suggestio 
was made that a mural painter 
create a living symbol of the bus 
ness to hang in the reception hall 
where all might see it, customer 
and employees. Sketches wet 
submitted and that first order wa 
for a thousand dollars. 
Thinking in big terms means & 
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“Bed Rock” Figures 


HE “shifting sand” in print- 
ing costs takes careful 
elimination. 


_ A time-saving piece of equip- 
| ment here—a revised cost system 
| there—and so the good work 
| goes on and estimate figures are 
| brought down to “bed-rock.” 


The 45 years of Goldmann Ser- 
vice have eliminated the 
“shifting sand.” The result—’ 
“bed-rock” figures. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


Printers Since GSighteen Seventy Six 
EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE’ FRANKLIN 4520 
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curing big orders. People who go 
out after little things get no more 
than their schedule. One of the 
most prosperous concerns in its 
line in the country claims that it 
has less than twenty-five custom- 
ers on its books—but that is 
enough. They are big ones. 

A salesman should not oversell 
a customer. He should select 
prospects that really need goods 
in bulk. 

A man made himself a star 
salesman, at an extravagant sal- 
ary, by allowing the other fellow 
to go after single stores, while he 
concentrated upon chain stores. 
He could sell to 500 shops while 
the other chap sold to Smith & 
Jones, of Main Street. 

It is a strong temptation for 
the average salesman to go after 
minnows. The mistake is made 
that making a large number of 
calls a day or a season constitutes 
progressive salesmanship. It seems 
not to occur to him that just one 
really important call on an impor- 
tant prospect might net an order 
which would be greater than the 
aggregate of all the small fry put 
together. 

The line of least resistance in 
salesmanship is to “fish in small 
streams.” A salesman has mini- 
mum difficulty in seeing the small 
prospect. The big man is often 
anything but accessible. Fear 
often militates against a salesman 
going after the sizable client. 

“Some of my salesmen get a 
bad case of stage fright when they 
step across the threshold of an 
important customer’s office,” re- 
marked a sales manager employ- 
ing over a hundred experts. 
“They admit an inferiority of 


this or that. They can’t talk in 
thousands. They have dollar vo- 
cabularies. 


“But it has been my personal 
experience—and I spent fifteen 
years selling goods—that the really 
big man is the easiest of all to 
approach. That’s why he’s big. 
And it is noticeable of him that he 
is quick to grasp an idea. He 
knows he can’t afford to turn a 
cold shoulder to an idea that is 
off the beaten track. If you have 
a shrewd business proposition, 
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take it to the big executive first, 
The little one will not know it; 
value when he sees it.” 

The most futile thing in the 
world is to take a big idea to a 
little man. He sees it with unim. 
aginative eyes. 

We know an insurance agent 
who has made a fortune because 
of his fixed purpose to sell only 
in a big way. It became his guid. 
ing influence when he started in 
business thirty years ago. For 
five years he almost starved. He 
lived, with his wife and two chil- 
dren, in a tenement section. “Dur- 
ing that period,” said he, “I could 
have turned many a modest penny. 
We might have lived much better 
than we did, if I had been willing 
to sell insurance by the doorbell 
method, dropping in on Tom, Dick 
and Harry. But this I simply 
would not do. I saw one mana 
day—often only one man in sev- 
eral days. The men I called on, 
however, were in a position to buy 
large amounts of insurance if they 
bought it at all. I was afraid to 
sell the little fellows, for fear it 
would become a fixed habit and 
I would lose my perspective, my 
sense of proportion. 

“And so I slaved and suffered 
disappointment, and had enough 
rebuffs to discourage a dozen men 
But slowly the tide turned. | 
managed to get in to see the big 
men and I learned how to tak 
their language. Now I sell a 
much insurance to one person a 
the average insurance agent sells 
to a hundred customers.” 

It takes the better kind of sales- 
men to make the big sales. But 
for a man of ambition, initiative, 
imagination, making the effort af- 
fords the keenest sort of enjoy- 
ment. Besides, in the end it wil 
yield the greatest reward. 





Advertising Director of 
M. E. Smith & Co. 


Following the resignation of Georg 
D. Adams as advertising manager 10 
M. E. Smith & Co., manufacturinf 
wholesalers of Omaha, Chas. E. Duff 
has been named general director of a 
vertising for the company. Miss Im 
gene McCaig, for the last four year 
chief of the service advertising depatt 
ment, will be assistant to Mr. Duffie. 
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Write for your copy of 


“S000 Facts About Canada” 


The Stirring Story of Canada’s 
Greatest Year 


Do you know that— 


—six hundred successful American concerns have 
established branch factories in Canada. 


—American money is flowing into Canada, to be in- 
vested in Canadian industries and securities, at the 
rate of $200,000,000 per year. 


—during the past ten years, in spite of war condi- 
tions, 826,000 Americans emigrated to Canada, most 
of them going in for farming. 

—last year Canada purchased from the United 
States merchandise to the value of $840,000,000, an 
average of $1,300,000 every day in the year. 

The Family Herald and Weekly Star knows 
Canada. Through its truly national circulation, 
reaching every province, county and township from 
Atlantic to Pacific, the Family Herald and Weekly 
Star can gauge the requirements of Canada’s major 
market, represented by the prosperous farming 
communities. 





‘2A limited number of copies of “5000 Facts About 
Canada” are available for distribution to responsible 
executives who are interested in Canada as a market. 











Family Herald and Weekly Stax 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 
Montreal Established 1870 Canada 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, U. S. A.: Chicago, U. S. A.: 
DAN A. CARROLL, Representative J. E. LUTZ, Representative, 
150 Nassau Street. First National Bank Building. 


Toronto, Ont., Can. ondon, Eng. 
McGILLIVRAY, Representative, M. 4. JAMIESON. Representatic , 
182 Bay Street. 7 Cockspur Street, S. 1. 
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Clip out what you need 
and make your dummy 


OST books that are 

samples of fine 
printing were meant to 
be kept. To hack out of 
such books material for 
use in making up a 
dummy of your catalog, 
pamphlet, or style page 
would seem the act of a 
vandal. 


But you need have no 
such: feeling about the 
books distributed each 
month during 1921 by 
paper merchants who sell Warren’s Standard Priating 
Papers. For these books are meant to be cut up, and 
they contain plenty of material purposely selected to 
make your dummy a live thing. 


Each book is written about and printed on a differ- 
ent grade of Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. The 
book most recently issued tells and shows how to use 
Warren’s Cameo to the best possible advantage. 
Warren’s Cameo is a magnificent paper, and no more 
worthy book will feature the entire series; yet, like 
the others, it is meant to be cut up- 








If you do not know the paper merchant nearest your 
city who can give you a copy of this book, write to 
us for his name. 


S. D. Warren Company, Boston, Mass. 


RENS 


PRINTING PAPERS 
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A Better Catalog makes Bigger Sales 


keep your catalog with- 

in easy reach? Does it 
show by sincere text and 
truthful pictures your mer- 
chandise as it actually is? 


ik your prospect glad to 


Paper has much to do with 
the sales value of your 
catalog. Better paper en- 
courages better printing; 
and better printing means 
that your products will look 
more attractive to the pro- 
spective buyer. 


Your printer knows of a 
certain Warren Standard 
Printing Paper that will 
help make your catalog more 
effective. Warren’s Stand- 
ard Printing Papers are a 
group of standardized pa- 
pers, each one of which is 
particularly suited to some 
printing process. 


More than sixty years of 
experience are back of our 
recommendation that War- 


ren’s Standard Printing 
Papers are the most depend- 
able commercial printing 
papers on the market today. 


We will send to printers, 
engravers and buyers of 
printing whe request them, 
monthly copies of books that 
were designed to be cut up 
and used in pianning print- 
ing. 

You may be using paper 
for wrapping or protecting 
textiles, or for any one of 
the thousands of modern 
uses paper is put to. We are 
glad to offer our long expe- 
rience to help you to find the 
paper best suited to your 
work. The following are a 
few of the nationally known 
papers of The Lindenmeyr 
Lines: Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers, Strathmore 
Expressive Papers, Hammer- 
mill Bond, Buckeye Covers, 
Brookdale Linen Bond and 
Crane’s Bond. 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


Established 1859 
32-34-36 Bleecker Street, New York, N. Y. 


New York 


Newark 


+ Hartford 
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Good-Will in the Balance Sheet 


The Practices of Various Large Companies Reviewed 


Srurcis & Moore, Inc. 
New York, June 3, 1921. 
ditor of Printers’ INK: 

1 a long while it has been my in- 

st to find out what valuation the 

r manufacturers of this country 
put upon so-called good-will. I 
-e that good-will is an intangible 
, and yet a very necessary one. 
am wondering if you have any fig- 
; which will help me out in this 


SMITH, 


ch, 
Smita, Sturcis & Moore, Inc., 
L. L. Rossins. 


he TEREST in the valuation 
which leading concerns place 
upon their good-will is perennial. 
But of late there seems to be a 
notable increase in requests for 
specific information. The above 
letter is only one of many simi- 
lar inquiries received during the 
past month, and they are still com- 
ing. It seems appropriate, there- 
fore, to reiterate what we have 
said before: that the inclusion of 


good-will in the schedule of as- 


sets on the balance sheet is merely 
an expression of opinion as to the 
earning power of the company, 
just as is the market value of 
its shares.on the stock exchange. 
Indeed, a great many concerns 
prefer to leave the valuation of 
good-will to the general public 
who buy their securities, and make 
no reference to the item in their 
balance sheets. As William 
Cooper Procter, president of The 
Procter & Gamble Company, 
wrote to Printers’ INK some 
years ago: 

“The appraisal of the assets of 
The Procter & Gamble Company, 
when incorporated in 1890, in- 
cluded an item of $2,000,000 for 
good-will, which amount has been 
carried on our books unchanged 
since that time. Personally, I do 
not believe in capitalizing good- 
wil! in this way, and for this 
reason the item has remained un- 
changed, although, of course, it is 
now worth many times what it 
was at the time the company was 
incorporated. 

“l may be ultra-conservative, 


but, in determining such an: in- 
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tangible asset as good-will, about 
the value of which a great dif- 
ference of opinion might arise, I 
very much prefer to leave the 
matter, in a corporation whose 
stock has general distribution, to 
the public and have it recognized 
by them in the market value of 
the security.” 


AN INTANGIBLE ITEM, THAT MAY 
COME AND GO 


As a matter of fact, methods as 
well as policies differ so widely in 
this respect that no comparisons 
of one company with another can 
fairly be made; and without com- 
parison it is hard to see how the 
figures can be of much use in 
proving the value of advertising— 
which is what most of our cor- 
respondents appear to be desirous 
of doing. Indeed, we would 
recommend extreme caution in 
quoting such figures as an argu- 
ment for advertising, for it is 
quite possible to find large adver- 
tisers who value their good-will 
at the nominal sum of $1, or do 
not give it a definite value at all, 
while on the other hand there are 
plenty of non-advertisers whose 
balance sheets will show an item 
of good-will running well up into 
the millions. Again, policies 
change from year to year in in- 
dividual concerns. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, for example, 
included in its 1919 balance sheet 
an item of $57,798,001 under the 
head of “good-will and patents,” 
and in its 1920 balance sheet the 
item is not included at all! This 
obviously does not represent a 
shrinkage of assets, but merely a 
change of financial policy. Neither 
does it represent any reversal of 
the company’s opinion of adver- 
tising. But it does show that fig- 
ures of this character neither go 
to prove the case for advertising, 
nor to disprove it. 

Good-will is essentially so in- 
tangible an asset that it is utterly 
impossible to value it except by 
approximation, and there is no 
standard and commonly accepted 
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method of doing even that. Meth- 
ods differ all the way from the 
setting down of a purely arbitrary 
amount, such as $1 or $1,000,000, 
to the calculation of the money 
actually spent in promotion work, 
or the establishment of a capital 
sum which will represent the aver- 
age net profits over a given term 
of years. 

The following figures, taken 
from 1920 balance sheets, will give 
some idea of the difficulties which 
will beset any attempt to make 
comparisons which will result in 
a clear-cut argument in favor of 
advertising — or for that matter, 
anything else. 

Wincuester Repeatinc Arms CoMPANY 
Expenditures in connection 

with the development 

and marketing of new 

ON $2,405,797.01 

Butterick CoMPaANy 
Good-will, trade-marks, etc. 13,893,271.00 


GeneraL Exrectric Company 
Patents and franchises.. 3,875,139.16 
less reserve 3,875, = 16 
Balance .. 


Loose-Wites Biscuit Company 
Land, buildings, leasehold 
improvements, machinery 
and equipment includ- 
ing trade names, trade- 
marks, good-will, etc., 
less reserve for depre- 

ciation 13,241,088.24 
P. Lortttarp Company 


Trade-marks, brands, etc. 21,137,927.24 
GeneraL Morors CORPORATION 


Good-will, patents, etc.... 22,724,000.00 
PyreNnE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Patents, trade-marks and 
good-will ........ seee+ 1,002,450.00 
Gray & Davis, Inc. 
Good-will, patents, etc,... 300,840.00 
Forp Motor Company 
Patent rights, trade-marks, 
formulas, etc. ......-. None 


Fisk Russer Company 
Good-will and patents.... 8,000,000.00 
Liccett & Myers Topacco Company 
Brands, trade-marks, good- 
will, etc. 40,709,711.21 
Famous Prayers-Lasky CorPORATION 
Good-will 7,538,121.91 
Tue Dramonp Matcu Company 
Patent rights, trademarks, 
GE, ccccccccccce ecccees 
Tue Wuite Motor Company 


Cost of good-will, patents, 
models, trade-marks, 
trade names, pattern 
and drawings ........ 


1.00 


5,388,909.66 
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Tue SrupeBAKER CORPORATION 


Trade name, good-will and 
patent rights ...... «+e 19,807,276.64 


F. H. Roperts Company 
Gam Chocolates) 


—) 


Good-will 380,000.) 
American Tosacco ComPany 
Brands, trade-marks, pat- 
ents, good-will, etc..... 54,099,430.4 
American Sucar Rerininc Company 
Investments, trade-mark ad- 
vertising fund in 1919 2,500,000. 
INTERNATIONAL Motor Truck 
CorPoRATION 
Licenses, patents 2,365,217.0 
Atitrep Cuemicat & Dye Corporatio: 
Patents, processes, trade- 
marks, good-will, etc... 21,283,444.3 
WattHam Watcu Company \ 
Trade names, etc., in 1919 4,302,000.00 
in 1920 2,790,091.90 
Wittys-Overtan>d ComMPANY 
Good-will, patents, etc.... 14,059,932 
Lisspy, McNert & Lissy 
Good-will, trade-marks, 
trade names, etc....... Nothing 
Westincuouse Exectric & Mrc. ( 
Patents, charters and fran- 


So 


S 


So 


z 


w 


GEE ok ctevcenesnetex 4,601,605.29 
Goopyear Tire & Ruspser Company 
Other assets, including 


on account and A, 
C. & Y. R. R. Co., and 
othe r securities held 
therein, good-will, pat- 

GMD, GEE. cocccccccvcce 12,500,000.00 
E. I. puPont pe Nemours & Co. 
Patents, trade-marks and 
good-will ......e.eeees 23,580,307.73 
American Writinc Paper ComMPAny 


Good-will, trade-marks, 
etc., as of date of or- 
ganization 


Quite obviously the foregoing 
figures indicate nothing at all 
concerning the value of advertis- 
ing to an individual concern 
What they do indicate, however, 
is) a marked recognition of the 
fact that good-will is an asset ot 
tremendous value, and this in 
itself is a tribute to the work that 
advertising has done in the world. 
Twenty years ago it would have 
been impossible to produce any 
such list, for the simple reason 
that good- will was not recognized 
as a legitimate current asset. 
Financial opinion was dead against 
recognition of this intangible form 
of property unless and until the 
business was on the “point of 


18,010,150.41 
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Who 
ever thought 


THe [jeveranofeyoine Macyine[o 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


that a paper-folding machine, run- 
ning in somebody’s print-shop or 
bindery, could be a real friend-in- 
need to advertising men? Yet that, 
precisely, is now true. 

Thishelpful folder is the “Cleveland.” 
It makes (besides the so-called stan- 
dard folds) 146 additional folds not 
possible on all other folding mach- 
ines combined. It makes unusual, 
exceptional, distinctive folds—at no 
added expense. And these “Cleve- 
land” folds cause your printed matter 
to stand out and win attention even 
in a heavy Monday morning mail. 


Your printer is ready to co-operate 
with you. He will show you the 
attention-winning results obtained 
on the “Cleveland.” Or, if you 
prefer to get samples direct from 
us, simply drop us a line. 
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changing its form of management, 
or was about to change hands. 
Then the favorable opinion which 
the general public held with re- 
gard to it might be taken into 
account, but that favorable opin- 
ion was not to be considered as a 
definite asset otherwise. The wide- 
spread use of advertising has 
gone a long way toward changing 
that attitude, and good-will is to- 
day almost universally recognized 
as a legitimate asset of a going 
concern, however much opinions 
may differ as to the proper method 
of appraising its value.— [Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Toronto Has Export Club 

The Canadian Export Club of 
Toronto has organized with the fol- 
lowing officers: 

President, B. B. Halladay, Canada 
Cycle & Motor Co., Ltd., Weston; first 
vice- pen, L. L. McMurray, Gutta 
Perc Rubber, Ltd., ‘oronto; 
second vice-president, W. B. Wedd, 


Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., Toronto; 
secretary-treasurer, "Tr, M Kerruish, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 


Toronto; committee, F. P. Megan, Wm 
Davies Co., Ltd., Toronto; H. A. 
Telfer, Telfer Bros., Ltd., Toronto; 
wy. G og —_ Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Goods Ltd., Toronto; W. 
Moore, Beardmore Co., Toronto; 
F. E. Sheridan, “Canadian Canners, 
Ltd., Toronto; itd Ged M. Na Taylor- 
Forbes Co., Lt Guelph; J. Wad- 
die, Canadian Drawn iF, Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton; McFarland, Williams 
Shoe, Ltd., Brampton; J. s. Thomp- 
son, General Motors ~ Cor, =“ * * 


Oshawa and Logan M. aterous, 
Waterous Engine Works, Ltd., 
Brantford. 


Allard Smith Heads Cleveland 


Club 

Allard Smith, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Co., Cleveland, has been 
elected president of the Cleveland Ad- 
vertising Club to succeed Charles W. 
Mears, who completed his second year 
at the head of this organization. 
Directors chosen for the year include 
Mr. Smith, Joseph F. Coulston, ad 7 


H. Ellis, ” Josep M. Halter, 

Handerson, J. H. Harris, Thomas V. 
 * oe ; A Mears, Ernest C. 
Roberts, W. Rose, George A. 


- ~ WF, ‘and S. A. Weissen! urger. 
Lincoln G. Dickey will resign as 
secretary-manager of the club on July 
1, to become business manager of the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 


With Woodward Agency 
Axel H. Blomberg, former! with 
National Farm Power, Chicago, hes be 
come associated with Woodwards, Mg 
Chicago advertising agency. 
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Flowers to the Living 


Tue Pererress Moror Car Company 
Crevetann, O., June 4, 192 

Editor of Printers’ Ink Monthly: 

Permit me to comment and to com- 
pliment you on your June issue of 
Printers’ Ink Monthly. 

Instructive, interesting, amusing, in- 
spirational and idea-provoking articles 
in this issue have given me two hours’ 


of excellent and tireless reading. ‘hiey 
are all good—every one of them— ind 
was particularly impressed with “‘!!ow 


Advertisers Are Developing the |os- 
sibilities of the Newspaper,” by C. B. 
Larrabee, probably for the reason ‘hat 
we are confining our national advertis- 
ing to the newspapers this year. 

In addition to what I have already 
mentioned, I was unusually impressed 
with the excellence of the typogra) hy, 
decorative features and _ the class 
and distinction of the advertisements 
carried. 

As you may have surmised, I believe 
in handing the flowers to a_ person 
before he dies. I hope you get as 
much satisfaction from this bouquei as 
I did from your June number. 

Strertinc Battery. 


Rotarians Sail for Convention 
in Scotland 


Eleven hundred members of Rotary 
Clubs sailed from New York last week 
to attend the fourteenth annual con 
vention of the International Associa- 
tion of Rotary Clubs, to be held in 
Edinburgh June 12 to 16. In sounding 
the keynote of the pilgrimage Estes 
Snedecor, of Portland, Ore., interna- 
tional president, said: 

“Rotary is destined to become a 
great world-wide organization. As such 
it has a unique opportunity for pro- 
moting better understanding and more 
friendly relations between the nations 
of the world. Friendship between na- 
tions can only come from _ friendship 
of the people. Friendship of the 
people can only come from development 
of mutual understanding and_ confi- 
dence based on ideals of fair dealing, 
supported by the spirit of unselfishness.” 


Hoover Uses Films in 
Advertising 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Com- 
pany is making use of moving picture 
Ims as a permanent part of its adver- 
tising programme. The films are 
worked ‘up in entertaining * rle designed 
to impress upon the public what 4 
modern cleaner can do to make house- 
keeping an easier t job. 


Goes with Goodman & 


Suss, Inc. 

Zora B. Saunders, for over seven 
years assistant to the sales and adver 
tising manager of Rosenberg Bros & 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., is now sales 
and advertising manager of Goodman 
& Suss, Inc., of that city. Both com 
panfés are manufacturérs Of clothing. 
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THE 


BROOKS 


DISPLAY CONTAINER 


(PATENT) 


Make contact 
with the ve OM 
buying public! FRUITO! DS 
Togas jy yn fe haa) fy 
This container was 
perfected to focus 
attention, speed up Tablets of Fruit 
sales, build business. 


Here are its points of superiority: 
1. Simplicity of De- 4. Attractiveness. 


sign. 5. Maximum Adver- 
2. Correct Display tising Surface. 

Angle. 6. Ideal Shipping 
3. Strength. Carton. 


Made in a variety of sizes. 


Use the dealer’s counter effectively 
with the Brooks Display Container. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 
Lithographed Folding Boxes 
Labels, Window Display Advertising, Office Stationery 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York Philadelphia ~ Boston 
100 Hudson St. 425 Sansom St. 114 State St. 

















ICTION TOOLS— 
paopucT ne De 
and Cutting Tools) 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
—(Motors, Engines. rs 
and Power Transmission 

: METAL— 
RODUCTS NOT 
Pipalnin Grinding Wheels 
Shop Supplies. etc.) 
METAL GOODS — (Stamper 

Machine Products. Hob 
ler Bearings, etc.) 











HER is the 319th subscriber whose plant has} 
illustrated in the “Buying Unit” series now 
ning for six years picturing the powerful units 
comprise The Iron Age circulation. 


They show the name of the executive readers and 
products they buy from The Iron Age advertisers. 








The latest issue of the “ Buying Unit” Booklet, illustrating this series, will be 
gratis to anyone selling the Metal-working Industries 
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boa 
men “YOUR READERS 
go read the ARE DISCRIMINATING .. . 
—they select what they buy with care.” 
or7 Eecric Company whose abo er speaks for sel 
ana {it shows why nearly 2000 ether regular 
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Are you & member of the happy sdvertising famity? 





LS 

















- has MERE is number 155 of the “Letters of Apprecia- 

noW ™ tion” series, now running for three years, giving 

its Wl the advertiser’s story—in which he says he has re- 
ed the orders the subscribers have placed. 


‘s and another original and exclusive feature is this double 
isers. fF spread appearing weekly on pages four and five of 
: World’s Greatest Industrial Paper.” 


will be THE IRON AGE 


Established 1855 
est 39th Street New York City 
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You know it well enough, but— 

You know that the sportsman—your devotee 
of hunting and fishing—is a full blooded man, 
with a free circulation and an active mind. 

You know he isa success in his business and 
a money-maker—else how could he afford to 
pay $300 to $3000 for his equipment, and a good 
round sum for his hunting and fishing trips? 

You know all this. 


But — 

You think of him as just a sportsman. You 
forget he is a money-maker, a golfer, a club- 
man, a theatre-goer, a good A i a good 
husband (generally)—altogether a good citizen. 

Yes—and a good market for what you 
have to sell. 

You can reach men like this at the lowest 
cost per man by advertising in the outdoor 
publications. 


FI D 
UTERS’ re 
ECREATION ovditans 


New York 
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Building a Background of Copy and 
Illustration to Emphasize 
a Slogan 


How Afcco Fence Is Getting “Barriers of Steel” Remembered 


By Arthur H. George 


EY EN as long ago as the time 
when certain Scottish war- 
riors started their famous march 
which has been historically re- 
corded in the song of the Camp- 
bells, slogans flourished. Our his- 
tory books tell us of the great 
sweep of public sentiment that was 
generated by political slogans of 
our own country. “Tippecanoe 
and Tyler Too” still rings in our 
ears even though the political is- 
sues and the men behind it are 
long since gone to their last re- 
ward, 

It is not strange, therefore, that 
American advertisers should have 
seized upon this strong sentiment- 
generator as a useful aid in sell- 
ing goods. If we were to examine 
into the scientific reasons for the 
effectiveness of the slogan we 
should doubtless find that its 
principle of operation is founded 
deep in mob psychology; that it 
is a force that causes group 
thinking—and that when people 
think in groups about a thing that 
thought has a stronger, quicker and 
more far-reaching effect in caus- 
ing a resultant action than indi- 
vidually differing sentiments to- 
ward that particular thing. 

Recently one advertiser found 
an unusual and powerful method 
of getting his slogan-like selling 
phrase over. The American Fence 
Construction Company built an en- 
tire series of advertisements with 
the purpose of forming a back- 


ground in the reader’s mind 
against which its “Barriers of 
Steel” will stand out vividly. 


There is very little of a con- 
structive nature that can be said 
about fences for industrial use. 
The sales argument is inevitably 
a negative one. A manufacturer 
does not buy endless yards of 
fencing and erect it with the aid 
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of a landscape gardener simply to 
beautify the scenery. Italian Re- 
naissance twists to the wire meshes 
would mean nothing in his ex- 
istence. Fencing is one of those 
things that involve an investment 
for protection, along with auto- 
matic sprinklers and insurance, 

Other manufacturers of similar 
products have successfully played 
up the “scare” angle, picturing the 
typical movie burglar with the 
symbolic tools of his trade—black 
mask, black beard, black looks, and 
black jack—registering “baffled 
again” as he views the fence sur- 
rounding the factory he obviously 
intended to burgle. 


HISTORIC BARRIERS 


Naturally, the makers of this 
fence wanted to find a different 
slant. They believed that their 
product could be advertised in a 
more positive way. At the same 
time they wished to have their il- 
lustration and copy emphasize 
their slogan, The solution of the 
problem was seen in the series of 
advertisements in industrial mag- 
azines over the Afcco signature. 

This series is unofficially known 
as the “Barriers of the Ages” 
series. It features the development 
of protective barriers throughout 
the period of history. The illustra- 
tions show such famous defenses 
as the Walls of Babylon, the Great 
Wall of China, the Walls of Rome, 
and so on down to the barbed- 
wire-entanglements of the war— 
one in each advertisement. 

The copy briefly describes the 
ancient barrier, tells its purpose, 
shows its weakness, and, by a 
transition of thought, leads into a 
discussion of the merits and 
economy of Afcco wire fences for 
industrial plants. Each type of 
barrier is shown to have fulfilled 
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a definite function corresponding 
with the needs of the defenders 
and the methods of attack popular 
during its period, and the reader 
is led to see that the modern prod- 
uct is the efficient barrier for 
modern needs. 

To make the parallel even more 
striking the illustrations are drawn 
so that a section of the historical 
barrier can be replaced by an inset 
bit of Afcco fence. The original 
“fence” is done in line, softened 
by means of a screen, while the 
inset length of modern fence is 
shown in wash for emphasis. The 
entire treatment is so carefully 
worked out that little effect of in- 
congruity is produced. 

All of this leads up to the slo- 
gan which is attached to the trade- 
mark: “Afcco Fences—Barriers of 
Steel.” This completes the parallel 
of ancient and modern barriers 
and links it up with this specific 
brand of fence. Thus the entire 
advertisement points its finger to 
the three words that the adver- 
tiser wants to register on the 
reader’s memory. And at the 
same time the series has brought 
out the broad argument of the 
necessity for factory defense with- 
out resorting to the methods used 
by competitors to lead the plant 
manager into buying. 

The company knows that this 
method of emphasizing their 
phrase is working out successfully 
because of the many inquiries 
which have come in asking for 
further information about “Bar- 
riers of Steel.” 

This offers a new field for 
effort on the part of manufac- 
turers who despair of getting a 
new slogan across without stand- 
ing on their heads in the market 
place and shouting it to all who 
pass by. 


’ 


Change in Kansas City “Star’ 


Staft 

Matthews, who has been in the 
office of the Kansas City 
Star for the last two years, has re- 
turned to the Chicago office. F. H. 
Bell, who has been representing the 
ly City Star -weekly edition in 
the Chicago field, has become associated 
with the western group of the Asso- 
ciated Farm Papers, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


W. G. 
New York 
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What All Advertising Men 
Should Know 


GREENFIELD Tap AND Die Corporatioy 

GREENFIELD, Mass., June 3, 1921, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As you know, off and on for oy 
ten years I have talked the idea 
the certified advertising man and |} 
stated that we all need to know 
about our business. 

Recently in a discussion that 
lowed such a talk at Holyoke = 
of the group maintained that as a 1 
ter of fact there are very few men j 
the business who do not know 
business and that my idea of a 
amination would make practical] 
change in the field. 

The publishing of the list of 
tions on page 42 of the May 26th is 
of Printers’ Inx illustrates very 
phatically how much we all need 
study the business we are in and 
far we are from knowing it. 
GREENFIELD Tap anD Die Corpora 

Ratexn Barstow, General Sales Mon 


Twinplex Advertises Durham- 
Duplex Stropper 


The Twinplex Sales Company, of St. 
Louis, which has made an advertising 
success of its stropper for Gillette 
safety razor blades, is now carryin 
on an advertising campaign in _behal 
of a similar stropper for Durham-Duplex 
blades. Advertising appearing on May 
28 made a_ combination offer of @ 
stropper, a Durham-Duplex razor and 
three blades. The advertising is being 
merchandised through a broadside sent 
to dealers all over the country with 
which is enclosed an order blank. Ar 
rangements have been made to co 
operate with dealers by giving them 
free electrotypes to run in their local 
newspapers so as to hook up with the 
general advertising. The account is 
being handled by the Gardner Adver- 
tising Company, of St. Louis. 


Chicago Advertising Men Play 
Ball for Charity 


The Off-the-Street Club, which is the 
official charity of the Chicago advertis- 
ing men, will have its annual benefit 
baseball game in that city on Saturday, 
June 11. The contending teams will 
from Marshall Field & Company and 
The Illinois Bell Telephone Company. 
The park of the Chicago American 
League baseball team has been don ated 
for the occasion. The Off-the-Street 
Club, which was started in 1900, looks 
after the welfare of more than a thow 
sand Chicago children of various na 
tionalities and religions. 


Leaves Burgess-Nash Co., 
Omaha 
Miss Mary Marston, for five years 
advertising manager of the Burgest 
Nash Co., Omaha, Neb., has resigned. 
She intends to open an office in that 
city to engage in store-promotion work. 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 
38] FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


e 


If you want to know about our work, watch 
the advertising of the following products: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
INTERWOVEN SOCKS 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
WESTINGHOUSE MAZDA LAMPS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
JACK-O’-LEATHER SUITS 
MANNING SPEED-GRITS 
TERRA COTTA 
TARVIA 
BARRETT EVERLASTIC ROOFINGS 
CHALMERS UNDERWEAR 
WALLACE SILVER 
CARBOSOTA 
NEW-SKIN 
WONDERWEAR 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. 
ART NEEDLEWORK PRODUCTS 


CONVERSE TIRES 
BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOFS 





What we've done for others we can do for you. 
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STREET RAIL 


CENTRAL OFFICE 
Borland Bldg., Chicago 
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WESTERN OFFICE 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 


CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COlLOR PLATE Co., XN. ¥. 
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How to Get Employees to Improve 
Their Correspondence 


Improving the Company’s Letters Is an Easier Task after Correspon- 
dents Admit That Their Letters Might Be Improved 


By John T. Bartlett 


fee correspondence super- 
visors are more common 
gures among business organiza- 
tions of size, the supervisor as- 
suming a new position will not be 
faced, right at the outset, with the 
necessity of selling the supervision 
idea to members of the organiza- 
tion, 
3usiness correspondents come in 
many different types. Some de- 
vote their main energies to letter- 
writing, while others give but a 
small portion to it. Some are 
young, with unformed letter-writ- 
ing habits; some middle-aged or 
old, successful in their positions 
and rather satisfied with their own 
characteristic letter practice. Both 
sexes are involved.’ But mainly all 
these correspondents have one 
thing in common—they are not ac- 
customed to being supervised or 
managed as correspondents. Many 
of them are subordinates and ac- 
customed to management, but 
management which, hitherto, has 
lightly touched their letter-writing 
or not touched it at all. 

It would be quite different if 
business correspondents the coun- 
try over were begging their’ supe- 
riors to provide them with corre- 
spondence instruction and advice. 


voluntarily expressed willingness 
to sit at the feet, as it were, of 


this letter schoolmaster, the rest 
would be fairly simple. As it is, 
the supervisor must grapple with 
a problem created by the existence 
of three distinct classes of corre- 
spondents. 

First, the correspondent to 
whom correspondence supervision 
looks like a big fuss over a little 
matter. It is hard to: awaken the 
interest and get the co-operation 
of this man. He may not be proud 
of his letters, but he is quite con- 
tent with them, and not at all in- 
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terested in attempts to improve. 
Second, the sensitive individual 
who resents criticism, and particu- 
larly criticism of his written word. 
Third, the correspondent in 
whom the supervisor doesn’t per- 
sonally awaken confidence, Super- 
vision isn’t sold to this man until 
the supervisor has sold himself. 
The correspondence supervisor 
wishes to get the best out of the 
company’s correspondents that he 
can. And he simply cannot do 
that without the co-operation of 
the individual. He starts with the 
full authority and backing of the 
company, but this power is like the 
Colt in the bureau drawer—saved 
for an emergency which it is fer- 
vently prayed will never occur. 
Odd as it may seem at first 
glance, the problem increases to a 
considerable extent as the propor- 
tion of time the correspondent 
gives to letters diminishes. Mail- 
order houses, for example, like 
Sears, Roebuck, Montgomery 
Ward, and Larkin, maintain 
schools for correspondents. They 
put accepted eligibles—the en- 
deavor is to have _ high-school 
graduates whenever possible — 
through a course of training which 
turns them out capable |letter- 
writers. Supervision is thus from 
the start a part of the work. 
There is no acute problem of sell- 
ing the idea. 


MAKING LETTER WRITERS OF SHEEP 
BUYERS 

Contrast with the mail-order 
house the Chicago packing con- 
cern of Wilson & Co. Its letter- 
writers, numbering about 500, are 
principally department managers 
and assistant managers. They 
spend only a part of their time 
writing letters, and the composi- 
tion of those letters does not as- 
sume a crucial aspect. That is, it 
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is not letters which determines the 
value of the particular individual 
to the organization. There will 
always be many thousands of such 
correspondents in American busi- 
ness. 

One department head with this 
packing company, for example, 
may spend his forenoons at the 
stockyards buying sheep. In the 
afternoon, consummating the prof- 
itable distribution of the livestock 
he has purchased, he writes per- 
haps twenty-five letters. The let- 
ters are a small part of his day’s 
work, 

He is not particularly interested 
in the subject of letters. He may 
take personal pride in his expert 
ability to buy sheep; he may be 
full of ideas on the subject; he 
may like his occupation, that part 
of it which is the backbone of his 
job, and delight to discuss its prob- 
lems with others. He has interest, 
and maybe even enthusiasm. 

Letters aren’t his specialty; 


sheep are. His attitude toward 
letters may be marked by lack of 


interest or even positive distaste. 

To do anything big with this 
man, the correspondence super- 
visor must first make him feel dif- 
ferently about letters. He must 
convince the sheep buyer that 
he can do important things with 
his letters if he will but study and 
learn. He must get the man’s in- 
terest, and, if possible, his enthu- 
siasm. 

When Wilson & Co. inaugurated 
supervision early in 1919, the 
problem of selling the idea was 
intensified because of some unfor- 
tunate previous experience. A 
correspondence course in letter- 
writing, augmented by group 
meetings on office time, had not 
panned out well. The work had 
been dropped, a failure. The sub- 
ject of better business letters was 
rather a sore one with the organi- 
zation. It was not only that the 
company’s letter-writers were not 
sold the idea of correspondence 
supervision. They were actuaily, 
in many instances, prejudiced 
against it. 

In this situation, R. B. Newton, 
the supervisor, began by issuing 
weekly bulletins. These were du- 
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plicated on sheets of like size and 
punched for binding. They began 
by showing why it would pay Wil- 
son & Co. to endeavor to develop 
greater skill in their letters. ‘(he 
first six bulletins were devoted to 
this one point. These bulletins 
were short, all under 500 words. 
They were signed by the super- 
visor. 

Having written and distributed 
six bulletins on advantages of the 
work and possibilities, Mr. New- 
ton continued with weekly issues 
which dealt with letter principles. 
These were really a course in let- 
ter-writing, a series of tabloid 
lectures on fundamentals. The 
individual’s respect for the sug- 
gestions they contained was still 
wholly voluntary, and deliberately 
the supervisor refrained from ap- 
plication of rule or exercise of 
authority. The bulletins began in 
the spring and ran through into 
the following winter. 


EASY INSTRUCTION IN FUNDA- 
MENTALS 


In these builetins—which the 
Wilson correspondent would read 
or not, as he wished; follow or 
not, as inclination dictated—the 
supervisor discussed much of the 
practical psychology involved in 
common business relations. An 
obstacle to better business letters 
everywhere is a disposition to be- 
lieve that a business letter is good 
or otherwise by virtue of some 
literary magic or its lack. Business 
correspondents need to understand 
that broad things of human nature 
determine the features of the suc- 
cessful letter, and selection of 
words and phrases comes next. In 
developing this side of correspon- 
dence, Mr. Newton appealed to the 
individual’s common sense. 

“Human beings line up about 
the same,” he wrote, for example, 
in one bulletin, “whether it be the 
fellow across the desk from you, 
in the neighboring town, or across 
three thousand miles of water. 
He may be perfectly willing to 
agree that you are selling the best 
product in the world, that your 
facilities for manufacturing it are 
unparalleled, and that your :er- 

(Continued on page 97) 
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The Manufacturer’s << 
Biggest Job Is Selling 


From now on the concerns who are to be the big mercantile and 
industrial successes are those who concentrate on the selling end 
of their business. To make good today the Manufacturer must 
give his keenest attention not to engineering and factory efficiency 
but to sales efficiency. 

Advertising is the high-efficiency machine that will save a dollar 
for every added factory dollar entailed by expensive labor, high 
freight rates and raw material costs that refuse to return all the 
way to the pre-war basis. 

The only possible way to get retail prices back to normal is to 
cut distribution costs deeper than they have ever been cut before; 
and the only device that can materially reduce distribution costs 
is advertising. 

Only known brands turn over quickly. The known brand is 
always the first to leave the dealers’ shelves. Quick turnover, quick 
sales, quick profits—that’s what the trade channels are looking for. 
They don’t want the Manufacturers’ goods unless their sale is 
assured by users’ confidence and good-will. 


MACLEANS 


“CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE ” 
goes regularly into 2883 Canadian communities. Its appeal is to 
the substantial class of people—the people whose interest, whose 
influence and whose trade it is most worth while to cultivate. 

For covering Canada, MacLean’s offers circulation, plus prestige, plus 
buying power. ; 

It is the first publication to use and the broad base upon which to build a 
successful campaign in this country. Some of the most experienced adver- 
tisers concentrate their entire Canadian effort in this one medium. 


Rates, A.B.C. Data and Sample Copies on Request 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited 
183 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Branch Offices in Canada: Branch Offices in U. 8. A.: 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver New York—1606 St. James Bldg., 1133 Broadway 
; Great Britain: Boston—734 Old South Building. 
$8 Fleet St., E. C. London Chicago—405 Transportation Bldg., 608 So. Dearborn St. 
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Finney 


of Advertising 


News: 


The adoption, almost overnight, of a new shoe 
for women, the Rice & Hutchins Modified 
Educator, testifies to confidence built up by 
Educator advertising. This is the 9th consecu- 
tive year that the Rice & Hutchins advertising 
has been planned. and executed by Street & 
Finney. 





171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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HERE is a quality peculiar to 
Foldwell that gives singular beauty 


to printed pieces. 


It comes from the 


press exquisitely printed. 


Elaborately etched half- 
tones are reproduced 
clearly—faithfully, on its 
specially prepared surface. 
And the impressions made 
from finecolor plates show 
the gradation of tones in 
all their delicacy. 


Such are the printing re- 
sults that users of Foldwell 
enjoy. Such are the results 
that they have learned to 
expect. Is it not then, a 
sure indication of Fold- 
well’s superior printing 
» wwe J and dependability 
that their expectations are 
always satisfied? Many big 


printers and advertisers 
tell us that it is. Their 
preference for Foldwell 
above a multitude of other 
coated papers is natural. 
For Foldwell’s standards 
were first raised—and ever 
after maintained—to the 
end that unusually attrac- 
tive mailing pieces might 
be printed. . 
The advantages to be had 
by printing your adver- 
tising matter on Foldwell 
are shown inour Foldwell 
Book pictured above. If 
you will send us your 
name we will gladly mail 
you a copy. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
868 South Wells Street, Chicago 


Distributors 
in all 
Principal Cities 
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yice is unsurpassed—but he won’t 
part with any of his money until 
you show him some concrete bene- 
ft he will derive by so doing. 
The ‘show me’ instinct is not con- 
finec to one State. 

“Accordingly, the foundation 
upor which we must build interest 
in our products, our plans and our 
wishes is not so much upon what 
they are to us or upon what we 
may feel concerning them. It is 
essential, of course, that we be- 
lieve thoroughly in what we are 
offering, but in our letters we 
must make our opinion secondary. 
First of all, we must get on the 
other fellow’s side of the fence. 
We must look at what we offer 
through his eyes; talk to him of 
the benefits he will derive from 
buying as we want him to buy, 
from selling as we want him to 
sell, working as we want him to 
work.” 

By the middle of the fall this 
method of selling the supervision 
idea and winning co-operation had 
brought noticeable results. Even 


a casual inspection of Wilson & 


Co. letters showed an improve- 
ment. The supervisor had not 
forced supervision on a single 
correspondent; the blue pencil had 
been in disuse; yet a steadily in- 
creasing number of correspond- 
ents, their interest aroused and 
convinced of the benefits which 
could be derived, were coming to 
the supervisor for advice and as- 
sistance, 

When the supervisor considered 
the time opportune for more inten- 
sive labors, he made a departure, 
cleverly designed to obtain the 
maximum interest and co-opera- 
tion of correspondents. He bulle- 
tined all letter-writers with an 
“offer.” “Be One of One Hun- 
dred!” it was headed. “An Offer 
—Read Carefully—Act Promptly.” 

“If you were to take one of 
your letters,” began this bulletin, 

‘and submit it for suggestions to 
a so-called letter expert who en- 
joyed any reputation at all, his 
introductory remark would be 
‘twenty-five dollars; pay the 
cashier,’ ” 

Then the kind of service a let- 
ter expert gave, and why it was 
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valuable, was expanded. It seemed 
a good idea, the letter reasoned, 
to furnish the Wilson organiza- 
tion with a service which approxi- 
mated that which the letter ex- 
pert gave. 


MAKING THEM ASK FOR IT 


Then Mr. Newton developed his 
“offer,” limited to 100. Letter 
writers were invited, beginning 
March 15 and continuing for six 
months, to send in each week the 
carbons of any three letters se- 
lected from the preceding week’s 
correspondence, for a _ helpful 
criticism service of the sort that 
letter experts gave. In preparing 
this bulletin the supervisor re- 
strained any seeming effort to in- 
duce correspondents to accept the 
offer. He told of the spirit in 
which the service would be per- 
formed; he made it easy for the 
correspondent to enroll—a blank 
slip at the bottom of the second 
page could be torn off in a jiffy. 
But he left it entirely up to the 
correspondent whether he would 
apply for the service or not. 

The response te the offer ex- 
ceeded expectations, and the main- 
tained interest of the participants 
has demonstrated its success. Thus 
on a very favorable basis was in- 
tensified supervision, involving ex- 
amination of carbons and criti- 
cism, introduced with a portion of 
the organization. The general 
plan, further, called for close 
supervision of the rest, through 
regular examination of carbons 
and letters of suggestion based on 
them, this supervision to be exer- 
cised arbitrarily, whether the indi- 
vidual asked for it or not. 

Thus was correspondence super- 
vision sold, and the co-operation 
of letter-writers secured, under 
circumstances which in the begin- 
ning were unfavorable. Mr. New- 
ton’s method of criticism is worth 
describing in its relation to the 
problem of the sensitive corre- 
spondent who must be handled 
with great tact. 

Carbons are sent the supervisor 
under personal cover, and are re- 
turned with letter of criticism in 
the same way, so that there is no 
danger of outsiders seeing the 
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correspondence and sensitive feel- 
ings being injured. 

The supervisor makes no marks 
on submitted letters. He says 
that personally he dislikes to have 
another paw around in his stuff 
with a blue pencil, and he believes 
that most others feel the same 
way. So carbons go back im- 
maculate. The more laborious 
way for the supervisor, but Mr. 
Newton believes the most success- 
ful, is to write a separate letter of 
comment. He judges submitted 
letters from this angle: “Would 
I, after reading this letter, believe 
what it says, or do what it asks?” 
He endeavors to maintain a thor- 
oughly non-pedantic attitude’ and 
a disinterested viewpoint. 

Sometimes the letter of com- 
ment takes up the criticized letter 
paragraph by paragraph; some- 
times discusses it as a whole. The 
supervisor follows criticisms with 
reasons, and in most instances 
with his idea of a better way. He 
makes these letters as tactful as 
possible, like this one: 

“IT doubt if the tone of con- 
descension in your letter to Cleve- 
land will set well with the 
Do you want their order? Yes? 
Well, then, you are more than 
‘willing’ to furnish the material 
and necessary instructions, aren’t 
you? I’m sure they would be 
more kindly disposed to you if 
you said so. 

“The incorporating of the first 
part of the last paragraph with the 

_ third paragraph is suggested, in 
something after this fashion: 
‘With the detailed instructions for 
installation which we furnish, any 
first-class carpenter can do the 
work.’ 

“Put your specifications, price, 
and request for the order in a 
separate paragraph. 

“A less roundabout way of ex- 
pressing desire for the order is 
needed: ‘and trust that you will 
see your way clear to decide to 
install’ isn’t very convincing, is it? 
Haven’t you some definite data to 
give them regarding the benefit 
someone else enjoys from a simi- 
lar installation? It might help 
them to decide.” 

When correspondence 
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vision was introduced in one New 
England manufacturing. concern, 
the idea was sold to correspond- 
ents by enlisting the assistance of 
department managers. Confer- 
ring with each manager, the super- 
visor outlined the general pian, 
told of expected advantages and 
appealed for suggestions as to 
ways in which it could be adapted 
to the particular department. The 
supervisor at this time discussed 
with the department head the per- 
sonal characteristics of the corre- 
spondents under him. 


DEPARTMENT HEADS HELP SELL 
IDEA 


In this manner the department 
manager was interested and his 
co-operation secured. The man- 
ager was the first to broach super- 
vision to individual correspond- 
ents. He did this in a note in 
which he requested the corre- 
spondent to save pink copies which 
the stenographers had been in- 
structed to make. A little later the 
correspondence supervisor would 
confer with him with the end in 
view of improving company corre- 
spondence. 

This plan of approach was suc- 
cessful. On the other hand, when 
the Bearings Service Company, 
whose head office is at Detroit, in- 
augurated supervision, the super- 
visor, D. W. Goodwin, began work 
only with dictators in branches. 
These latter were mostly younger 
men, implying first that they were 
less skilled in correspondence, and 
second, that it was easier to sell 
the idea of supervision to them. 
Older men are characteristically 
more fixed in their letter-writing 
ideas. They are much more sensi- 
tive to criticism, especially if the 
supervisor is a younger man. 

So the supervisor in this case 
started work with branches only, 
while an indirect but subtle cam- 
paign to introduce supervision in 
the home office was begun. The 
general manager kept the corre- 
spondence department and its 
work before the main office off- 
cials in such a way that soon they 
were voluntarily applying to the 
supervisor for help in letter prob- 
lems. The store manager and the 
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purchasing agent began to refer 
rough drafts of letters to the 
supervisor for his advice. The 
general auditor gave instructions 
that all letters of a certain class 
receive the supervisor’s O. K. be- 
fore they were mailed. The credit 
manager requested that copies of 
all his correspondence pass over 
the supervisor's desk before they 
were filed. Thus the scope of 
home office supervision constantly 
grew, though it was on an entirely 
voluntary basis. 

How this problem of selling 
correspondence supervision to the 
organization is best handled de- 
pends a good deal on the local 
circumstances. Other supervisors 
could relate still different methods. 
It is a problem of some size, but 
it can be solved. 


Corn Products Company Ad- 
vertises Turn-Over to 
Retailers 


“When you lie on your back at night 
and the phantoms of nightmare push you 
toward the abyss you know the remedy: 
Turn over!” The Corn Products Re- 
fining Company is saying this to retail 
grocers in its advertising in retail trade 
publications. 

“Every grocer knows the nightmare 
of the jobbing business,” this advertise- 
ment continues. “Goods that lie in the 
warehouse and won’t turn over. These 
are invariably unknown, unadvertised 
goods, selling several cents under the 
popular brands—with big paper-profit 
and permanent residence on the stock 
list. Instead of turning over for profit 
they overturn the business. Karo Syrup 
has the national record for 100 per cent 
turn-over in the syrup end of the gro- 
cery business. Regardless of the exten- 
sive advertising carried on in the past, 
Karo will receive still greater and more 
extensive publicity during 1921.” 


James Washing Machine with 
MacManus 


The James Washing Machine Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Mich., manufacturer 
of the James electric washer, has placed 
its advertising account with MacManus, 
Inc., of Detroit. 


Cc. C. Huffman, general manager of 
the Sunbeam Chemical Co., Chicago, has 
taken over the direction of the sales 
and advertising work of that company. 
This work was under the direction of 
Robert DeLaney, who recently resigned 
as general manager of sales and ad- 
vertising. 
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Foreign Trade Club in 
Buffalo 


A foreign trade club has been or. 
anized in Buffalo, N. Y., as a separate 
ody, although affiliated with the Buf. 
falo Chamber of Commerce. It ywil] 
bear the name of the Buffalo Fr reign 
Trade Club and hold meetings twice a 
month. Its officers include W. Y. W. 
Rabb, president, export manager cf the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Compan,; (. 
M. Wilson, vice-president; Arnoid L, 
Eaton, treasurer; and illiam N, 
Kessel, secretary. The executive com. 
mittee is headed by William T. Buck. 
ley, chairman, export manager o! the 
Beaver Board Companies, and includes 
Richard Drechsler, L. L._ Lancaster, 
W. Y. W. Rabb, and Charles \X. 
Wilson. 
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Canadian Pulp Exports 
Decrease 


Exports of pulp and paper from Can- 
ada for the month of April were valued 
at $6,946,236, as compared with $8, 
172,336 for the same month of last year, 
gecerting to a report of the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association. 

The decrease, the report states. was 
chiefly in chemical pulp, as the ship- 
ments of newsprint for the month of 
April were valued at $5,241,893, against 
$3,827,541 for the corresponding period 
of last year. 


Evans & Barnhill Increase 
San Francisco Staff 


Harvey Leebron, formerly a member 
of the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research and special expert of the 
United States Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance, has been added to the research 
division of the staff of Evans & Barn- 
hill, Inc., San Francisco. 

Byrne Marconnier, recently affiliated 
with the Chun Mei News Agency, 
Shanghai, China, has joined the copy 
department. 


H. Strong Smith Joins Dorland 


Agency 
H. Strong Smith, who has been for 
the past fifteen years advertising man 
ager of Bauer & Black, and one of the 
directors of the Audit Bureau of Cir 
culations, has resigned his position and 
joined the staff of The Dorland Agency, 


Inc., New York. 
_ He will engage in sales and adver 
tising work on articles sold through 


drug stores and drug department: 


Champion Furnace Account 
with Chicago Agency 

The Arnold Joerns Company. Chi: 
cago, has been appointed to hancle the 
account of the Champion Furnace Com- 
pany of that city. National magazines and 
usiness papers will be used in * cam 
paign which will shortly be inaugurated 
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S Reader Appeal 


is the big reason back of the really 
remarkable growth of Die Zeit. Since 
last August our daily press run has 
jumped from nothing to 52,000 and is 
still increasing. 


Die Zeit 
(The Jewish Times) 


—published every evening— 


No list of Jewish papers is complete 
unless Die Zeit is included. 


Firmly established in the confidence 
of its readers, who hold it as authorita- 
tive, its advertising columns have great 
strength and pulling powers. 


Reader Reliance 


on both news and the aggressive Zionist 
editorial policy is reflected in the patronage 
given to the advertisers. 

For rate card and interesting facts about 
this “most phenomenal growth in Jewish 
Newspaperdom,” address 


Die Zeit 


m & 153 E. Broadway 
wu), New York , N. ¥. 
x | i Phone Orchard 2100 
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Why Not Your Advertising? 


OKLAHOMA—rich in oil and other minerals, and 

rich in agriculture—is a wonderfully responsive market § \7¢)4 
at this time for those who handle Oklahoma by “zones,” §, 
or jobbing districts, in both sales AND advertising. aoa 


Not only sell by jobbing districts—but ADVERTISE § 
LOCALLY in EACH of the several rich jobbing dis § 
tricts into which Oklahoma is divided—for there is no J SPEC 
other way to reach a paying number of the LOCAL & Tite al 
buyers. There is no outside publication having sufli- §& indivi 
cient circulation INSIDE any of these important mar- & jon: 


ket centers to anywhere near do justice to the market. & Bryant, 
Bruns 


Turn to your Oklahoma sales map—draw a circle § Osea 
around EACH of the cities in which you have jobbing J Robes: 





MAKE EACH OF OKLAHOM 
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MAILY LEAGUE 


connections—then ADVERTISE ACCORDING TO 
THESE JOBBING. DISTRICTS. Use one or more 
LOCAL newspapers in each key city to really 
STIMULATE the business for your jobbers and 
dealers. And, if you haven’t complete jobbing distri- 
bution in Oklahoma, arrange to GET it—with the help 
of aggressive LOCAL newspaper campaigns in EACH 
district. The market is here, all right—it only awaits 
PROPER cultivation. 


Let us send you late market information on each of 
Oklahoma’s principal trade centers. We offer you 
REAL LOCAL CO-OPERATION, in EACH of 
these cities, through our individual members. Com- 
mand us, 








|] OKLAHOMA DAILY | 
; LEAGUE | 


Address: Tribune Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 
MEMBERS: 


Bartlesville Examiner McAlester News- Oklahoma News 


Enid N Capital : haw J 
rs wee oe Muskogee Phoenix Ghewnes Mews 
Lawton Constitution Muskogee Times- Tulsa Tribune 


Lawton News Democrat Tulsa World 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


The above Oklahoma Daily League newspapers are represented 

individually by the following “Specials” : 

John M. Branham Co. Finucan & McClure Payne, Burns & Smith 

Bryant, Griffith & Ford-Parsons Co. Scripps Newspapers 
Brunson E. Katz Agency S. C. Thies Co. 

Oscar G. Davies G. Logan Payne Co. Robert E. Ward 

Robert E. Douglas Frank R. Northrup Wm. D. Ward 





mMaCH MARKETS PAY YOU 
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Do You Want to Pay Newspapers 
to Do the Work of Your Salesmen? 


Whatever THE SERVICE, or services, rendered to advertisers 
by the newspapers in which you buy space, you are entitled to 


YOUR PRO RATA SHARE. 


To sell goods, to canvass for window displays or for free ad- 
vertising, to distribute or put up signs costs money}; someone 
pays for it. Who but the advertiser! 


Newspaper members of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, after joint session with the American Association 
of Advertising Agents, have adopted 


STANDARDS OF MERCHANDISING PRACTICE 


which draw the line sharply between the kinds of services that 
the newspaper can, in all fairness, perform for its advertisers 
and those which it cannot undertake, 
(1) because no newspaper staff can do the work of an advertiser's 
sales force except inefficiently and wastefully, and 
(2) because to do soliciting of any kind or free job printing for the 
favored is to make the many pay for special concessions to the few. 
Write to the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World for 
their Standards of Merchandising Practice, or to us, and we 
will send with it The World’s Plan to give Merchandising 
Service that is for the good of the cause of advertising, that 
seeks to promote a permanent willingness to co-operate, rather 
than a mere temporary passive acquiescence in co-operation on 
the part of the dealer—Service that is for all. 


Have you seen “The New York World’s Buying Centers of 
Greater New York”? Free to advertisers. Twenty dollars to 
others. 


Advertise in Newspapers by the Year 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
Mallers Bidg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bldg., Detroit 


Che Evening orld 
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The Gorham Company’s 
Trade-Mark 


Otney & Comstock 
New York, June 4, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In your issue of June 2, 1921, in 
an article by Mr. Carter, the following 
statement occurs: 

“Neither does it appear to be pos- 
sible for a foreign corporation, e. g., 
one incorporated under the laws of a 
foreign country such as the Birming- 
ham Assay Office, the Hall Mark of 
which is substantially identical with 
the trade-mark of Gorham & Co., silver- 
smiths, in this country—to take ad- 
vantage of this liberal provision of our 
trade-mark daw.” 

We feel that this paragraph does an 
injustice to the Gorham Mfg. Co., which 
is the owner of the Lion, Anchor and 
letter G trade-mark in this country, as 
it would appear from this paragraph 
that the Gorham Mfg. Co. merely copied 
a foreign Hall Mark. 

This question has been thoroughly 
litigated in the United States and 
Judges Lacombe and Hazel, of the Fed- 
era! Courts, both rendered opinions that 
the trade-mark of the Gorham Mfg. Co. 
was unassailable in the United States 
as a technical trade-mark. The Hall 
Mark of the Birmingham Assay Office 
consists of a lion and an anchor in 
combination with a number of other 
marks and no proof exists that any 
such mark as the Gorham trade-mark 
consisting of the lion, anchor and 
letter G was ever used in the United 
States by the Birmingham Assay Office 
either before or after the adoption of 
the Gorham trade-mark. It is there- 
fore incorrect to say the least, to state 
that the Hall Mark of the Birmingham 
Assay Office is substantially identical 
with the Gorham trade-mark. . 

In the litigation referred to, which 
was a bitterly contested one, the British 
Government was also represented by 
trade-mark counsel in all phases of the 
litigation, so the question is res ad- 
judicata, 

We trust you will publish this ex- 
planation in justice to the Gorham Mfg. 
» Otney & Comstock, 

Counsel for the Gorham Mfg. Co. 


WE are glad to print the fore- 
going communication, for 
‘ither Mr. Carter nor Printers’ 
has the slightest desire to 
egest that the Gorham com- 
yany’s emblem is not in all re- 
ts a good technical trade-mark, 

is worthy to note, however, 
the cases cited were based to 

a greater or less degree upon the 
fact that there was no proof that 
“the Lion, Anchor and letter G 
was ever used in the United States 
by the Birmingham Assay‘ Office.” 
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These cases, therefore, do not dis- 
pose entirely of the question of 
similarity of the marks, which 
were at least similar enough to be 
contested by representatives of the 
British Government.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Understanding of Meaning of 
Tire Adjustment Needed 


An agitation has been started in St. 
Louis to have a clear understanding of 
what automobile tire adjustments may 
be expected by the buyer in settling on 
products that do not conform to mile- 
age guarantees, according to the New 
York Journal of Commerce. The move- 
ment is reported to be gaining ground 
through the Middle West for dealers to 
word advertisements so that their cus- 
tomers can understand just what the 
agreement is in order that dissatisfac- 
tion may be eliminated. The following 
bulletin has been distributed: 

“What does the word ‘adjustment’ 
mean to the public? Let us take by 
way of illustration a tire that has a 
list price of $20 but is seldom if ever 
sold at the list, but is ertperty and 
regularly sold at 50 per cent off—for 
$16. This tire has a mileage guarantee 
of six thousand miles. The purchaser 
gets three thousand miles use and 
brings the tire in for adjustment. It is 
adjusted on the list price and the pur- 
chaser can get another tire by paying 
$10. Doesn’t the tire-consuming pub- 
lic expect to have the tire adjusted on 
the selling price, namely, $10, and doesn’t 
it expect to get a new tire for $5? 

Bn egy this to be the ordinary 
procedure, how can it be corrected so 
that purchasers will not be disappoint- 
ed? Two ways have been suggested: 

“1, Advertising should state ‘adjusted 
at the list price.’ If this is done the 
customer is advised in advance as to 
how the adjustment will be made. 

“2. It has also been suggested that 
the word ‘adjustment’ shall mean ‘ad- 
justed on the selling price’ unless 
otherwise stated.” 


New Accounts with Charles 
Austin Hirschberg 
The my Lighting Fisture Cor- 


poration, Brooklyn, N. has placed 
its advertising in the hands of Charles 
Austin Hirschberg, Inc., New York. 
A campaign in business and class pub- 
lications is in preparation. 

The Rapidigger Company, Trenton, 
N. J., has also retained the Hirschberg 
agency to handle its account. 


Milburn Company Appoints 
John C. Eichner 


John C. Ejichner, former advertising 
manager of the E. F. Houghton Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Alexander 
Milburn Company, Baltimore, Md. 
maker of oxyacetylene welding and 
cutting apparatus. 
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Albert D. Lasker 
Heads U. S. Shipping 
Board 


S this issue of Printers’ INK 
goes to press, Washington 





dispatches indicate that Albert D. 


Lasker, President of the Lord & 
Thomas Advertising -Company, 
Chicago, has accepted the appoint- 
ment as head of the United States 
Shipping Board tendered him by 
President Harding. It is gener- 
ally known that this appointment 
was offered to Mr. Lasker some 
weeks ago, but he declined on ac- 
count of lack of familiarity with 
shipping affairs, and suggested the 
appointment of Walter C. Teagle. 
president of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. Mr. 
Teagle felt obliged to decline the 
appointment, however. Since the 
liquidation of the Government's 
investments in the Shipping Board 
is contemplated in the near future 
it was felt that wide business ex- 
perience was more essential than 
intimate knowledge of shipping 
operations, and under those con- 
ditions Mr. Lasker was induced to 
reconsider. 

The new chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board is not only the active 
head of Lord & Thomas advertis- 
ing agency, but is also a large 
shareholder in the Quaker Oats 
Company, Van Camps, the Mit- 
chell Automobile Company, and 
the Chicago National League 
Baseball Club. During the recent 
campaign he was closely associated 
with National Chairman Will H. 
Hays, and acted as adviser on the 
advertising for the Republican 
candidates. Mr. Lasker is ex- 
pected to introduce better business 
methods into the conduct of the 
Shipping Board’s affairs, and to 
see that the Government gets a 
square deal in the sale of its prop- 
erty in ships to private corpo- 
rations. 


L. R. Taylor Joins Turner- 
Wegener 


Louis R. Taylor, formerly of . the 
J. Roland Kay Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, has joined the merchan- 





dising 4 “ST of the Turner-Wage- 
nc., in the same city. 


ner Co., 
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Representatives Club Has 
Annual Outing 


Upward of 150 members and guests 
of the Representatives Club, New York, 
attended the fourteenth annual outing 
of the club at Gedney Farms last week. 


William Hamilton, Eastern advertis- 
ing manager of Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
won the low grass prize in the olf 
tournament. A. H. Bright, of Collicr’s 
won the bogey score competition. 

P. R. Lyle, of Boys’ Magazine, was 
the winner of the tennis tournament, 

A special prize donated by H. B. 
Le Quatte, of Street and Finney, for 
the greatest number of points scored 
by any individual in the field athietic 
events was awarded to Hans Keith, of 
Photo Play Magazine, with a score of 
twenty-one points. ‘ 


Wooltex Account with Char- 
tered Advertising Agency 


The advertising account of The H. 
Black Company, “Wooltex,” Cleveland, 
has been placed with the Chartered 
Advertising Corporation, New York. 
The account of The Tailored Woman, 
New York, is also handled by this 
agency. 

This agency was established about two 
months ago by D. W. Hewitt, as presi- 
dent, formerly vice-president of Frank 
Presb rey Co., Inc. Before that Mr. 
Hewitt was with J. Walter Thompson 
Co., Inc. He formerly owned Arts & 
Decoration, New York. 


F. G. Morris to Leave Charles 


Service 

F. G. Morris on July 1 will leave 
The Charles Advertising Service, New 
York, with which he has been asso- 
ciated as vice- president. Mr. Morris 
originally went to the Charles agency 
from Ohio ten years ago. In_ the 
interim he was sales and advertising 
manager of The Cutaway Harrow Com- 
pany for three years and general man 
ager of The Millbrook Dairy Company 
He returned to The 


for two years. 
Charles Advertising Service in June, 
1917, since which time he has served 


as an account executive. 


Racine, Wis., Has New Agency 

An advertising agency has been estab- 
lished at Racine, is., under the name 
of Smith, McCrory & Company. The 
officers are: Harold Smith, president; 
W. L. McCrory, vice-president, and 
W. A. Nevin, secretary. Alli of the 
officers were formerly with the Western 
Advertising Agency, Inc., of Racine 

John J. Lawler, J. Paulson and 
W. B. Phillips, who were also recently 
with the Western Advertising Agency, 
have joined the staff of this new agency. 


Canadian Advertisers Meet 

The Association of Canadian Aciver- 
tisers held its regular semi-annual meet- 
ing at Montreal on June 2 and 3. 
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A Priscilla* 


made the first doughnut 
of unadvertised flour. 


Today she would use 8 adver- 
tised ingredients in making 
doughnuts. You can estimate 
for yourself how many more 
advertised articles 600,000 
modern Priscillas* would use 
than a similar number of 
“just women readers.” 


Modern Priscilla 


BOSTON 


501 Fifth Ave. Peoples Gas Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


*PRISCILLA (jem. noun) 
one who delights in her 
home, good housekeeper. 





Encourages Small Mail Orders 
to Cut Selling Costs 


Aluminum Company’s Direct Sales Campaign Also Aids Retailer in 
Obtaining Turnover 


"THE troublesome problem of 
cutting down selling expense 
without impairing the sales de- 
partment’s efficiency is being met 
by the Aluminum Goods Manu- 
facturing Company, of Manito- 
woc, Wis., by encouraging retailers 
to send in daily small orders 
which are shipped by parcel post. 
The idea is working out in a way 
that helps bring up the sales vol- 
ume and thus cuts down the rela- 
tive cost of selling. 

Naturally this company, which 
manufactures the nationally ad- 
vertised Mirro aluminum prod- 
ucts, would prefer to sell and ship 
goods in quantity lots and to keep 
away from the work and expense 
of sending numerous small pack- 
ages. Almost any manufacturer 
would. And right in this fact we 
see one reason why so many re- 
tailers have not been educated into 
properly utilizing the principle of 
turnover. 

The new plan provides that 
when the retailer finds he is run- 
ning short of certain Mirro items 
he should order them by mail, im- 
mediately, direct from the factory. 
Arrangements have been made for 
quick shipment. In an announce- 
ment to its trade the company 
emphasizes the point that the sales- 
men get full credit for all mail- 
orders. Its experience has been 
that many dealers hesitate about 
ordering things by mail because 
their friend, the traveling sales- 
man, may not get the commission. 
But when they understand that 
the mail-order is helping out the 
salesman just that much more, the 
objection is removed. 

On a special order blank sent 
with the announcement to the re- 
tailer the company has listed every 
item of aluminumware it manu- 
factures, together with the stock 
number and the list price per 
dozen. The retailer merely has to 
go over this, check off the items 
he wants and name the quantities. 


108 


In the first place, the plan en- 
ables the dealer to keep his stock” 
complete and up to date. One of 
the main reasons why retail mail- 
order got such a hold on the 
country was because the retail 
store had such a poorly assorted 
stock that people could not get 
from it what they had a right to 
expect to find there. The retailer 
was not altogether to blame for 
this condition, as he was up 
against the custom or necessity of 
buying in quantity lots. Filling 
in one or two items of this or that 
and thus keeping his stock com- 
plete was not a practicable under- 
taking. The result was that he 
had to turn down many sales be 
cause he did not have the goods, 

The second big point is that the 
plan helps the dealer realize the 
benefits of turnover. 

‘Don’t wait until you can make 
up a sizable order,” the Mirro an- 
nouncement very properly advises, 
“It is far better to order quan- 
tities as small as two or three of 
an item than to lose a sale be 
cause you are out of stock tem- 
porarily.” 

Along with the new selling plan 
the Mirro company is making re- 
newed efforts to get dealers to 
hook up their stores with the na- 
tional advertising. On 
order blank is listed the various 
sales and advertising helps the 
company offers and an invitation 
given for the retailer to avail him- 
self of them. 

One interesting departure from 
the conventional is the use of a 
miniature catalogue containing a 
fair sized list of Mirro goods. 
These are to be kept on the coun- 
ter where customers can see them, 
and also sent out in monthly state- 
ments and other correspondence. 

The newspaper advertisements 
prepared for dealers contain the 
same illustrations and pretty much 
the same copy as does the national 
advertising. 
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Selling 79% 
of the Dealers in Chicago 


—before a line of advertising 
was published 


The Problem: 
for Sardines—an unknown and higher 
priced brand, with 181 competitive brands 
already in the market. 


and Examiner was used. 


The Result: 








Sales ted $18,212.67. The cost to the 
company of a 20,000-line advertising contract 
plus the entire cost of selling (salesmen’s salaries, 
deliveries, etc.) totaled only $15,500. 
mer- 

costs, 


before the end of the initial campaign. 





A printed exposition of this practical Merchandising Plan 
ill be . Address the ist 
— i one — pe Merchandising 
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COURTESY OF NELSON, DETROIT 
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“COLOROFFSET” 
Advertising 


he appeal to the 
femmine sense 
is enhanced thru 
the softness and 


delicacy obtamned 
by the iStubbs 
Offset Method 








‘Toe Stuspss ©. 
Offset Printers 


“Main Office and Works 


trort 


Chicago Sales Office Cleveland Sales Office 


1420 Steger Bldg 721 Engineers Bldg 
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Repeat Orders 
Tell the Story 


If you sell your product over and 


over again to the same people, it’s a 
pretty safe bet that it is a mighty 


good product. 


O’FLAHERTY'S 


PEERLESS MATS 


have been sold to one 
national advertiser to the 
tune of over a million and a 
quarter mats. Many others 
have been with us for years. 
Draw your own conclusions. 


We also make quality 
electrotypes and stereotypes. 


Made by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York. 
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Get Susie Mulligan into the 
Dealer’s Store 


National Advertiser Suggests More Advertising and Less Conversation 


By Roy Dickinson 


‘¢ A HIGH-POWERED, §six- 

cylinder salesman comes to 
see the dealer. He backs the un- 
willing retailer up against the 
counter, fixes him with his glit- 
tering eye and gives him an earful 
of hot talk on dealer helps. 

“Friend dealer is forced to lis- 
ten to a whole lot of bunk about 
how much is going to be done for 
him by the kind manufacturer. 
The salesman pulls a lot of pretty 
pictures out of a big leather port- 
folio and tries to sell him conver- 
sation. He is often trying to 
persuade the retailer to tie the 
noose that will hang him, and the 
retailer knows it. 

“The same amount of money 
now spent on high-pressure sales- 
men in gray spats should be put 
into more and better advertising. 
Lots of manufacturers are trying 
to get a boy’s-size appropriation 
to do a man’s-size job, and are 
trying to help the little-boy appro- 
priation by high-pressure conver- 
sation directed at the retailer. 

“A little less talk and a little 
more money would bring custom- 
ers into the retailer’s store, and 
that’s the kind of help the retailer 
is entitled to.” 

No, readers, this talk is not the 
lamentation of a disgruntled re- 
tailer. It is the deliberate state- 
ment of a successful manufacturer 
of trade-marked goods. He is an 
advertiser of more than twenty 
years’ experience. He has come 
to his present position, where he 
controls several other businesses 
in addition to the one which is 
usually assogiated with his name, 
through years of hard work, a lib- 
eral use of consistent advertising, 
and an appreciation of the other 
feliow’s viewpoint. 

He came into the office of 
Printers’ INK to tell some of his 
“inside views”—and they are un- 
usual, to say the least, coming 
from a manufacturer. 


sm TAT!" Te roe 


Many manufacturers, especially 
in the shoe and textile fields, are 
opening their own retail outlets. 
Whatever the trend, our visitor’s 
views, while they may seem revo- 
lutionary to some manufacturers, 
and would not look well over his 
name in a broadside to the retail 
trade, are worthy of serious con- 
sideration. They have the advan- 
tage of being frank, open and un- 
reserved, He thinks that many 
manufacturers are autocratic in 
their attempts to shackle the re- 
tailer and tie him up as a mere 
outlet. He believes a change 
must come, if a knock-down-and- 
drag-out fight is to be avoided. 


MANUFACTURERS OFF ON THE 
WRONG FOOT 


I quote him further and wish 
that mere type could give a better 
idea of the punch back of his 
statements, the picturesqueness of 
his delivery and the undoubted sin- 
cerity of his views. 

“Let’s look in at the door of this 
retailer’s store. You can see the 
boss there in the back. The good- 
looking chap who has him backed 
up in a corner is a manufacturer’s 
salesman. He has it all down fine. 
Good approach, snappy clothes and 
a smart line of fast talk. 

“He isn’t selling a bill of goods. 
He is selling the boss a bunch of 
dealer helps. They are beautiful 
things. e is telling how much 
his firm is going to do for this re- 
tailer. He wants’ most of the 
counter and a big part of the win- 
dow for the helps. The dealer’s 
name doesn’t appear on them. 
They are all boosting the product 
made by the manufacturer and 
featuring his trade-mark and his 
name. 

“*See, Mr. Dealer, all the nice 
things we are going to do for you,’ 
says the salesman. He is talking 
hard, fast and enticingly. In the 
door comes a little girl. It is Susie 
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Mulligan. She has a note in her 
hand written by her mother. This 
mother has read my advertising, 
and she wants a bottle of my prod- 
uct. No clerk is free. The boss 
sees Susie. 

“He says to the high-powered 
salesman, ‘Excuse me a moment, 
please; here is a customer.’ Little 
Susie reaches up to the counter 
with her note. The boss gets 
down a bottle of my stuff. Susie 
buys a package of chewing gum 
and a lollypop while she’s there, 
and the salesman selling dealer 
helps waits until the cash sale is 
made. Susie’s note from her mama 
is the kind of dealer help I believe 
in, and the retailer will let any 
salesman wait while he’s filling an 
order. 

“TI don’t know why any manu- 
facturer has a right to bunk the 
retailer, who knows that the help 
we give him is for our product. 
The woman can get it in his store 
or in his competitor’s across the 
street, or.in Fresno, California, or 
in Paterson, New Jersey. Why 
should he push our goods? He 
has, perhaps, a thousand items. 
Where do we get off being auto- 
crats? Each one of a thousand 
manufacturers, one for every one 
of his items, is continually telling 
him just where to put displays in 
his window, how he shall sell, 
what price he shall ask, how he 
shall pay for the goods. It’s like 
asking a man to help make the 
rope you're planning to hang him 
with. 

“If the product is good, the 
manufacturer gets the good-will. 
If it is bad, the retailer gets the 
first kick. There is no use for any 
manufacturer to get the idea that 
he is the pivot, that all business 
revolves around him and that a 
retailer is an’ unfortunate man 
who couldn’t be a manufacturer, 
and is a mere ‘outlet’ for the man- 
ufacturer’s goods. 

“Put yourself in his place for a 
minute. According to the ideas 
of some manufacturers, you, as a 
retailer, are supposed at the end 
of a busy day to act something 
like this: You stand in the back 
of the store and call loudly, ‘Come 
here, clerks, gather round me.’ 
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Then you sit down on a cracker 
box with a collection of all the ad 
vertising material the manufactur 
ers have sent you about their 
goods. If you carry, say, 500 iten 
in stock, you have a considera)! 
collection of printed matter. 

pass it out to your clerks. \ 
tell them to read it, to learn ever 
selling point each manufactu 
has worked out for his « 
product. 


WHAT MANUFACTURER WOULD 
THIS? 


“You are supposed to say 
your clerks, ‘Now I want you ¢ 
study all this material very c 
fully. When the customer come: 
in, you must know how each man 
ufacturer makes his products, 
all the clever talking points hi 
advertising department has work: 
out for each product. We n 
do this for our friend the ma 
facturer, dear clerks, becaus« 
is so nice to us. Here is this one 
item, for example. The manuia 
turer advertises it for sale at ty 
for a quarter. On account of th 


real competition around here 


must sell it at ten cents. That 
leaves us one cent a dozen prof 
on this item. So let’s push th 
product. Let’s learn all abou 
so that we can truly represent 
manufacturer in this territory.’ 

“Would you act that way? 
say you would—not. The manu 
facturer, if he were suddenly put 
into the retailer’s place, w 
probably tear-some of that adver 
tising material up into little bit 
pieces and scatter them till th 
looked like the snowstorm 
‘Way Down East.’ 

“It costs the retailer almost 
per cent on the selling price to 4 
business in these days of 
rents and expensive help. An 
average profit on an advert 
product doesn’t show him any re: 
profit. That is why,I don’t 
why I have any kick coming whe 
a retailer substitutes a product 0 
which he can make a better pro! 
than he can on mine. 

“Let’s take a typical and actua 
example of substitution—looking 
at it from the retailer’s angle. A 
few weeks ago Printers’ [Ni 
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Paper is part of the picture 


AINTED oceans do not heave and toss; they 
have no immensity; they do not whet the 
imagination. 


Suggested oceans are much more real. 


You should see this ship on a foam-flecked 
Strathmore Paper to see it ride an ocean of your 
own fancy—your ideal ocean. 


Strathmore stimulates your imagination—Strathmore 
is part of the picture. 


Write for our Demonstration Set. 
STRATHMORE Paper Co., MitrineaGue, Mass., U. S. A. 


STRATHMORE 


EXPRESSIVE PAPERS 
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published a letter from a retailer 
named Decker out in East Orange, 
N. J. He said he couldn’t get de- 
liveries on a certain food product 
because the manufacturer said he 
was oversold. Yet he saw the 
same product on sale at stores all 
around him. He couldn’t get de- 
livery, he says, because he wouldn’t 
take another product made by the 
same concern. He had been sell- 
ing for thirty years a rival prod- 
uct which he didn’t want to re- 
place. So this retailer added, in- 
stead, a new product in place of 
the one he couldn’t get delivered. 
Why shouldn’t he? We manu- 
facturers have been tying up the 
retailer hand and foot. If they 
substitute their own private brand, 
even for my product, I don’t see 
why I should wail and weep about 
it. My problem as a manufac- 
turer is much simpler. 


THEN THE GOODS WILL MOVE WITH- 
OUT MUCH PUSHING 


“It is up to me to sell the 
woman who pulls the cork. She 
is my final consumer. If I can’t 
convince her that she wants my 
product, if I can’t get her inside 
the retailer’s store, my advertising 
department needs a thorough over- 
hauling. 

“It is up to me to tell this 
woman the price of my product. 
I have to convince her that the 
price is fair, that she needs what 
I make, and I have got to make 
her want it bad enough to go into 
a store for it. But it isn’t my 
store. It belongs to Pete Johnson, 
and Pete has got to live. If he 
wants to cut my price, or if a 
chain store wants to take a loss on 
my product by selling it at less 
than cost, I should worry. They 
are doing me and my product a 
favor. Every time I hear of a re- 
tailer who does cut my price I 
feel like hugging him. If he 
charges a price far above what I 
advertise, again I should worry. 

“I have one hundred per cent 
distribution. I make the retailer 
carry my goods because I adver- 
tise and have advertised for 
twenty-five years. The woman has 
sense. She will shop around till 
she gets my product at a price she 
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thinks is fair, or if she wants to 
phone the order or pay a high 
price at a swell store she will 
do that. My price to the man 
who buys a dozen is the same as 
to the man who buys a thousand 
gross. I play no favorites. Let 
each retailer sell for whatever he 
thinks best. It’s his store. It’s 
up to me to get the woman into 
some store and have her say, ‘] 
want... . .”’ If the retailer 
sells her a hair brush and a mani- 
cure set and some powder for her 
nose before she gets out, he’s a 
good salesman. He has made a 
profit on some other items and | 
have given him the kind of dealer 
help he understands and appre- 
ciates. 

“Let’s cut out all this bunk to 
the retailer. Let’s stop handing 
hita pretty conversation about how 
much we like him. Let’s put some 
of the money we spend in trying 
to get him to tie a noose for his 
own hanging into more advertis- 
ing to the woman who pulls the 
cork.” 

This report of our visitor's re- 
marks is given almost word for 
word. He is, as has been stated, 
a successful manufacturer. His 
words are frank and he means 
them. 

In the present situation there 
are undoubtedly the germs of 
a real misunderstanding between 
manufacturer and retailer. Charges 
and countercharges have made 
men in certain lines extremely 
touchy—and there is some hard 
feeling. 

In the belief that an open dis- 
cussion is the best method of 
cleaning up misunderstanding we 
have set down one manufacturer's 
views. A further discussion on 
the points he brings up may help 
break the log jam of misunder- 
standing which in many industries 
is still damming up the channels 
of trade. 


New Philadelphia Advertising 
Organization 
Advertising and Selling Service. Inc., 
has been organized in Philadelphia to 
specialize in the accounts of technical 
and semi-technical products. M. S$ 

Graver is general manager. 
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Oklahoma, best market in the Central United States, according to Babson’s 
Forecast of Sales Conditions 


Oklahoma 


continues to be the 
leading farm market 


RE all farm markets demoralized? Have 
farmers stopped all buying simply 
because market prices slumped 

for their 1920 crops? Surely some states 
offer more sales possibilities than others— 
and a corresponding oppostunity for 
aggressive merchandisers to capture these 
markets. 


One of these good markets unquestionably 
is Oklahoma. During 1919 and 1920 
Oklahoma led the country in average grow- 
ing condition of all crops. Acre-yield of 
nine of the thirteen principal crops was 
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greatest in this state in 1919. Production 
records were broken. All of this crop and 
part of the 1920 crop were sold at war- 
time prices. 


Now add to this the tremendous sum paid to 
farmers in oil lease rentals and royalties from 
half the state’s acreage and the fact that Oklahoma 
farmers do not depend on any chief crop and 
you have the reason for the exceptional condi- 
tions prevailing now in Oklahoma. 


Is it surprising then that America’s foremost 
statistician and market analyst forecasts better 
selling conditions in Oklahoma than any other 
state, save two, west of the Alleghanies? 


Early in June farmers of Oklahoma will begin 
harvesting three million acres of wheat. And 
every month thereafter they will take some 
principal crop to market. 


If you expect to sell these farmers, now is the 
time to start your advertising. 


. 
Why not write us today? Let our Research 
Bureau supply you with interesting information 
about the sales possibilities of Oklahoma, the 
most opportune market for you to cultivate. 


OKLAHOMA 


CARL WILLIAMS, Editor 
EDGAR T. BELL, Adv. Mgr., Oklahoma City 


CIRCULATION 129,330, A. B.C. 


National Representatives : 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York “Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta 
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Critchfield & Company cE 


place 
announce the appointment we 
of bal 
riais 
knov 
W. L. AGNEW Bee 
Mr. Agriew will have charge of the with 
Service Division, which includes super- yard 
vision of the Plans, Copy, Art and road 
Production Departments. This is a = 
big job for a big man. Mr. Agnew has He 
for years been known as one of the best expo 
advertising men in America. Certainly 
his long and varied experience in rail- turet 
way, mail order, automobile and gen- 7 
eral advertising and selling admirably Nc 
qualifies him for his important duties. oy 
Clients of Critchfield & Company will Or 
also profit largely through Mr. Agnew’s = 
unique ability to convey to others Unit 
much of his own practical knowledge vo 
of the solving of sales problems and the of t 
creation and direction of a successful ?~- 
selling organization. or 
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How Advertising Can Keep Down 


Potential Competition 


Car Wheel Makers, with Practically Whole Market Theirs, Find Value 
in Educational Publicity 


HEN the Association of 

Manufacturers of Chilled 
Car Wheels began an educational 
campaign in technical magazines 
it had practically all the car wheel 
business of the country. For more 
than sixty years chilled iron had 
been the leading metal used in 
making wheels for railway and 
street Car purposes. 

Moreover, engineering authori- 
ties connected with the manufac- 
turers in the association were con- 
fident, that chilled iron, on account 
of its durability, could not be dis- 
placed for that purpose. 

As a matter of course, all the 
potential customers for wheels 
knew the same thing. People who 
build and run railroads buy mate- 
rials on a performance basis and 
know in advance just about what 
they will do 

And yet the association adver- 
tised its goods—advertised them 
with the definite knowledge that 
the campaign would not sell any 
more car wheels and that the rail- 
road men who would buy the 
wheels knew all about them al- 
ready. 

Here we see an_ interesting 
exposition of a principle in adver- 
tising which ought to convey a 
forceful lesson to every manufac- 
turer who thinks he is secure in 
his field. 

The principle is this: 

No industry, no business, is so 
strong and popular that competi- 
tors may not arise. 

One of the factors that con- 
tributed to the chilled car wheel 
campaign was the rise of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 
As the result of the aggressive 
manufacturing and selling tactics 
of that great organization, steel 
gradually displaced other metals 
in practically every part of the 
car. Was it unthinkable, there- 
fore, that the use of steel should 
eventually extend even to car 
wheels? 
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Opinions change even among 
engineers. What may seem to be 
absolutely impossible to-day may 
be accepted as fairly sound doc- 
trine to-morrow. It may not last 


-on account of lack of performing 


power. But it may get its oppor- 
tunity and thus do at least tem- 
porary damage to its competitors. 


HEADING OFF COMPETITION THAT 
MAY COME 


“This is exactly what we had in 
mind when we decided to ad- 
vertise,” George W. Lyndon, 
president and treasurer of the 
association, said to Printers’ InxK. 
“The manufacturers of chilled 
iron wheels had practically all the 
wheel business of the country. 
We could not expect to sell any 
more than we were selling. But 
we advertised because we were 
looking out for the future. We 
advertised not to overcome exist- 
ing competition, because there was 
none to speak of. But we wanted 
to guard against possible compe- 
tion that might arise. 

“The copy we use says nothing 
about price and makes no direct 
effort to sell goods. We keep 
strictly away from all sales con- 
siderations. The association was 
not formed to make sales, anyway. 
In each advertisement we try to 
bring out something of an edu- 
cational nature showing the scope 
of the chilled iron wheel indus- 
try or emphasizing the carrying 
powers of the wheels. These are 
things well enough known to rail- 
road men. But by continually 
presenting them on the printed 
page they are in no danger of 
being forgotten. No matter how 
well a man may know a thing, he 
believes in it just a little bit more 
strongly when it appears on the 
printed page.” 

As showing the general type of 
copy used by the association, the 
full pages appearing in current 
technical journals are an example. 
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There is an outline map of the 
United States and part of Canada 
showing the location of each of 
the forty-nine foundries in the 
association. The copy says 
“Where Chilled Iron Wheels Are 
Made for Railway and Street Car 
Service. Capacity, 20,000 Per 
Day—25,0U00,000 in Service.” 

This is all there is about wheels 
and yet the advertisement is re- 
garded as being worth many times 
the money that ‘is spent upon it. 

In addition to the co-operative 
advertising, the association has 
worked out a good thing for its 
members and also for users of car 
wheels in standardizing and mak- 
ing uniform the car wheel pat- 
terns. The chilled car wheel 
association has succeeded in es- 
tablishing four standardized pat- 
terns for wheels, whereas ten 
years ago there were at least 150. 
The influence of all this in cutting 
down production costs and thus 
increasing profits is obvious. 

The association is maintained 
by a system of assessments upon 
its members. President Lyndon 
has the authority to call for such 
amounts as are needed from time 
to time to defray the co-operative 
advertising expense. The assess- 
ments usually are made in units of 
$5,000, and each member con- 
tributes on a basis of twenty-five 
cents per wheel of a certain day’s 
output from his factory. In this 
way the smaller manufacturer gets 
the benefit that comes from being 
associated in an advertising way 
with fast company and keeps the 
price well within his resources. 

Frequently sales inquiries are 
received at the association’s office 
in Chicago. These are handled by 
sending to the inquirers a list of 
the association’s membership with 
the suggestion that the matter be 
taken up with the nearest factory. 


Jorgensen Account with 
Burns-Hall 


The Burns-Hall Advertising Agency, 
Milwaukee, has been appointed to han- 
die the advertising account of the 
Jorgensen Manufacturing Company, 
Waupaca, Wis. A national campaign is 
being prepared for Jorgensen Vapor 
Primers. 
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Stop Shooting Up the Road 
Signs! 
Western Automotive Co. 

MITCHELL, D., May 27, 19: 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Undoubtedly a great many thous 
of dollars are spent annually by ) 
ous manufacturers in having made 
tractive road signs which they send te 
their dealers throughout the United 
States. Many conscientious dealers 
spend considerable of their valuabk 
time in putting up these signs in de 
sirable places along the roads leading 
into their towns. 

About the time hunting season opens 
up every fall the annual crop of « 
structive idiots who do not seem t 
have enough skill to hit a legitimate 
target perforate these signs with bu 
shot—and thereby cost the manufacturer 
and dealer the price of the signs plus 
the labor of putting them up. I have 
even seen road directions shot up 
this manner, that is, signs which m« 
indicated so many miles to the next 
town. 

It occurs to me that with the tremer 
dous resources of the combined adver 
tisers using this form of publicity could 
inaugurate a campaign to stop 
criminal act. Through editorials and 
cartoons the “shotgun vandal” could 
be portrayed as such a ridiculous per 
son that it might cause him to reforn 
and should he reform it follows that a 
great deal of money and effort, 
course, will be saved. 

Western Automotive Company 
@ L. Voss, Mana 


Jockey Club in Educational 


Campaign 

The Kentucky Jockey Club is adver 
tising, not only racing but horses. It 
has begun an educational campaign de 
signed to acquaint the people of Ken 
tucky with what is called the true 
sion of the thoroughbred horse and the 
main purpose of the race course. It 
is declared that thoroughbred horse 
racing has a serious purpose underlying 
it which will be better comprehended 
when the campaign is completed. The 
public is to be taken behind the scenes 
where the former idol of the cou 
his racing days over, now justifies | 
existence. State papers are being u 
The preparation and execution of 
campaign are in charge of the Lowms 
Mullican Company, Louisville, Ky 


Changes in The Wolke Lead 
Batteries Co. 


The Wolke Lead Batteries Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., maker of ‘“Wol-Kee 
Red Cap” storage batteries, has re 
arranged its organization. The active 
departments of the business are now 
under the guidance of: A. F. Wolke 
president and secretary; Don War 
vice-president and general sales manacer 
Elmer Brandell, advertising manacer 
and W. G. Sauer, sales promotion 
manager. 
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Must Advertise Java 
. Tea 


Its Planters Have to Learn to Co- 
operate and Cater before They 
Capture American Market — 
Growers Urged to Pattern after 
Sir Thomas Lipton—Java Tea 
Almost Unknown Here 








‘i - following analysis of the 
Java tea situation, with spe- 
ial application.to the American 
market, and directed to the pro- 
lucers themselves, has been going 
the rounds of the Dutch East In- 
lia trade papers, says the Tea and 
Coffee Trade Journal. 

“Which of your consumers 
know that they are using ‘Java’ 
tea? ~=With very few exceptions, 
this is hardly anywhere the case. 
In Australia large quantities of 
Java tea are sold, but the general 
public knows it only as ‘Indian’ or 
Ceylon’ tea, and so it is even in 
Holland, England and America. 
rhe wholesale trade is compelled 
to pack and deliver Indian, Cey- 
lon, Chinese and Japanese teas be- 
cause the public, and consequently 
the retail dealer, ask for them. 

“But who ever asks for Java 
tea? ~The wholesale trade is inter- 
ested in the Java product only 
when it is to its advantage, hecause 
it is cheaper than any other kind. 

“The tea planter and the tea 
trade in general have a very few 
profitable years behind them, but 
it must not be expected that the 
prices realized during 1919-20 will 
be maintained during 1921, 1922 
and 1923. The enormously dimin- 
ished purchasing power of Europe, 
as well as the almost total loss of 
the Russian market, will result in 
a large surplus of tea. The re- 
action of the booming prices and 
speculation during 1919 and 1920 
is already making itself felt, and 
the planters will probably have a 
few years during which at will be 
an utter impossibility for them to 
pay the cost of production. 

“We were formerly of opinion 
that Australia would prove a great 
outlet for Java tea, but lost sight 
of the fact that its population 
amounts to barely 5,000,000 people 
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and that a steady demand already 
exists there for Ceylon and Indian 
tea. 

“There are only two countries 
where the sale and use of tea may 
be increased in the near future— 
the United States and South 
America. English firms until very 
lately entirely supplied the latter, 
usually direct from -England, and 
specially packed for the South 
American market under the con- 
signee’s own bfand,-without even 
mentioning the country of origin. 
As tea is consumed there.by only 
a small part of. thé population, 
chiefly the higher classes, and 
coffee is the national beverage, it 
would be difficult to increase the 
consumption of tea; but if this 
development should come, the 
British Indian product would cer- 
tainly scoop the pool. 

“During the war large quantities 
of Java tea were imported and 
consumed in the United States, 
much of which was of inferior 
quality and totally unsuited to that 
market. Was proper advantage 
ever taken of this probably never- 
recurring opportunity to popular- 
ize Java tea with the American 
public? No, positively not! 

“In the United States the house- 
wife, through advertisements in 
the daily, weekly and monthly pub- 
lications, issues of which run into 
the millions, is kept thoroughly 
posted on all kirds of domestic 
articles. The preserved food 
maker, the cocoa manufacturer, 
and the tea and coffee blenders 
advertise extensively, so that. in 
her orders to the grocer the house- 
wife insists upon the brand she 
desires. Few purchases are made 
in bulk, as everything is sold in 
packages of one kind or another. 
And so the customer knows that 
she will receive what she orders— 
and ten to one she first learned of 
her brand through an advertise- 
ment. 


MAKE THEM ASK FOR JAVA 


“Consequently, if you want 
Java tea to be used in America, 
Java must be advertised. You 
must not advertise with the idea 
of supplying your tea direct to the 
consumers, but in such a way that 
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BUBBLE bursts on 

the surface, a lily 

pad sways on its stem 

—and so far as the eye 

can see nothing is left 

to show the finned one 
passed that way. 


But scientists tell us 
that bursting bubble, 
that swaying pad, that 
vanishing swirl the 
floating shadow left, 
can by its accumulated 
influence, change a 
continent. 


Our thoughts go out 
to sink orswim. Their 
results are incalculable 
if we put as much care 
into their make up as 
the Great Designer put 
into the tiniest min- 
now. 


Gatchel ~s- 


anning Inc 


C.A.Stinson:Pres. 
~ENGRAVERS 


hiladelphia 


Opposite Old Independence Hall 
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they will insist upon being sup- 
plied with it by their grocer. (As 
a matter of course the latter must 
be able to obtain Java tea.) 

“As a tule Hollanders hardly 
know how to advertise properly, 
but they may follow the lead of 
Sir Thomas Lipton, who never lets 
an opportunity to advertise slip 
by—not even a boat race. The 
greatest stumbling block would 
seem to be lack of co-operation 
A Hollander usually has a high 
opinion of his own qualifications 
and little faith in what may be 
achieved through co-operation; 
but it is only by co-operating in 
the support and expense that the 
tea planters will be able to in- 
crease the consumption of their 
product, and not until they realize 
and act upon this will Java tea be 
appreciated.” 


Sears-Roebuck May Sales 
Declined 


The sales of Sears-Roebuck & Co 
for May amounted to $12,239,178, a de 
crease of $5,465,945 from last year and 
for five months to $78,321,437, a de 
crease of $48,378,806. 

Vice-President Loeb says: “We see 
signs of betterment every day, which 
does not mean any sudden revival, but 
rather gradual improvement, which will 
probably be so slow that the public 
will not notice it until it has gained 
full force. The company is making 
headway in_ its financial affairs, inven 
tory being liquidated steadily and cash 
account improving. We buy some 
goods, but very little compared with 
other years. "Floating debt is being 
rapidly cut. Building materials, agri 
cultural implements and luxuries are 
almost dead and effect is far reaching 
which makes our total volume seem 
wonderful. I doubt that we will make 
any money this year, but we will be in 
a strong financial position at the year’s 
end, as we will have paid off a large 
part of our indebtedness, including 
serial notes, without any additional 
financing and can make big money 
when business revival sets in. There 
has been no consideration of common 
dividend resumption and it is certain 
nothing will be done until justified by 
earnings.” 

? 


Stubbs Company Advances 
R. S. Westbrook 


Robert S. Westbrook, who has been 
connected with the Chicago sales de 
partment of the Stubbs Company, off- 
set printers, Detroit, for some time, 
has been appointed sales promotion 
manager with headquarters in that city. 
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Our Claim 
Undisputed 


The record in our Printers’ Ink Advertisement of 
April 28 is undisputed up to now 








—and a new record established 





The volume of advertising carried by THE 
KANSAN up to and including the issue of May 30 
is as follows: 
2,304,988 agate lines of PAID ADVERTISING. 
52,434 separate classified advertisements. 
457,527 agate lines of classified advertising. 


—and THE CIRCULATION GROWS EVERY 
DAY. 


The KANSAS CITY KANSAN is the best news- 
paper advertising buy in America today. 


THE KANSAS CiTy KANSAN 


W. A. Bartey Artuur CAPPER B. P. Bartietr 
Business Manager Publisher Advertising Manager 


ASK ANY CAPPER MAN—Anywhere 
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50 Years of a sé Appealing 
Continuous ” to the 
Publication _ Women 
a of 
\ Small-Town 


THE GENTLEWOMAN 


GUARANTEED 
Net Paid in Advance Circulation 


ONE MILLION 
TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND 


(A. B. C. Each Month) 


MOSTLY WOMEN WHO 
BUY FOR ENTIRE FAMILIES 


W. J. THOMPSON CO., Inc., Publishers 
NEW YORK CITY 
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WHAT DISTRIBUTION 


Have You Acquired in 


THE SMALL-TOWN AND RURAL FIELD? 


What Volume of 
CONSUMER DEMAND 


Have You Created Among the 


FIFTY MILLION PEOPLE 


who inhabit those rural sections of this country 


9? 


Publications Like 


THE GENTLEWOMAN 


One Million Two Hundred Thousand 
A B.C., Net Paid in Advance Subscribers 


Mould the Opinions of These People 


Who Raise Large Families! 
Eat Three Meals a Day! 
Wear Good Clothes! 
Drive Automobiles! 
Own Homes! 
and 
Feed You! 


They Have Bought from ‘‘Copy” All Their Lives. 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, Inc., Special Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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Service and Service 


The development of Newspaper Merchan- wood 
dising Service Departments has been so nds 

° ; making 
rapid that the assistance extended to ad- lunch-c 
vertisers varies in great degree. ee 
If you have had an unpleasant or unprof- hg 
itable experience do not judge all by that nent 
misfortune. ‘My 


The Merchandising ight b 
e feel h 
Service Department a all 
of THE ong 
stick to 
ROCHESTER ord 
my on 
self.” 
TIMES-UNION i” 
; this edi 
offers you complete co-operation and Rt 
“really serves.” This is evidenced by the “becaus 
many voluntary letters of appreciation we Maney 
receive from agencies and advertisers. your 








We Know this Territory from Every 
Angle. Write us. 


event, 7 
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J. P. McKINNEY & SON, Representative 
334 Fifth Ave., New York—122 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


























What About Vacation? 


Employer Who Looks upon Them as a “Necessary Evil” Has an 
Entirely Erroneous Conception of Their True Value 


By a Sales Manager 


R president called me into 

is office just when the dog- 
wool was beginning to blossom 
ad strawberry shortcake was 
making its annual tour of the 
lunchi-counter circuit. 

In substance, this was what he 
sal 
“How do you stand on the vaca- 
tion proposition in your depart- 
ment this year?” 

“As usual,” I replied. 

“My suggestion is to cut all 
yacations to one week,” he came 
right back, “and the men should 
feel they are lucky to get away 
at all. Times are not what they 
were once. Every individual mem- 
ter of this organization should 
stick to his desk. None of us can 
aford to go away. I’m not go- 
ing on a vacation this year my- 
self.” 

I proceeded to argue against 
this edict. 

“It is easy for you to argue for 
vacations,” the president went on, 
‘because you are not compelled 
to scrape together the payroll 
money once a week. If that was 
your responsibility, you might 
have a complete change of idea.” 

“No, I don’t think so,” I an- 
swered. “You can’t blame the 
men for the condition of business. 
Why should they suffer? In any 
event, vacations are an economic 
necessity. They are an asset.” 
“When I was your age,” the 
president countered, “I never had 
a vacation. I was perfectly con- 
tent to take week-end trips. I felt 
it was my duty to my firm and to 
myself to be on the job, early 
and late, all the while. That’s the 
stuff progress is made of. 

“I can give you the names of 
a hundred big men, well-known 
execitives, men of national repu- 
tations, who never take vacations. 
They realize that the price of suc- 
tess is attention to business. And 
these are exceptional times. It 


—— 


takes stern fighting to keep even.” 

I have no doubt that this is an 
old story. Nor was it ever con- 
fined to so-called “hard times.” 

Business executives have a 
marked antipathy for the vacation 
period. And they almost invaria- 
bly prove why it is an economic 
disaster, by thrusting a sheet of 
paper into your hands, on which 
are inscribed the dollars-and-cents 
loss. It necessarily follows that 
if a man is away from his desk 
two weeks, receiving pay, it rep- 
resents that exact equivalent in 
money wasted. 

It is always a case of “the poor 
firm.” Even if an employee does 
get away, he leaves with a bad 
taste in his mouth, humiliated, 
feeling a bit ashamed and morally 
embarrassed. 


GOOD FOR EMPLOYER AS WELL AS 
EMPLOYEE 


I have always contended that a 
vacation is something tangibly 
productive. It is not waste, it is 
not selfishness on the part of the 
individual, it is not a one-sided 
affair, in which the concern bears 
all the burden. 

True, here and there you will 
find a high executive who is as 
faithful to the time-clock and his 
desk, as the most earnest worker, 
the lowliest one. But, on analysis, 
you discover that these men do 
not follow the practice because 
of the ethical or moral laws in- 
volved. They do not work 365 
days a year because it is right to 
do it, but because work with them 
is a hobby, a mania, a fixed habit, 
that can’t be resisted. 

Some men take their recreation 
in golf, some on board a boat, or 
hunting or fishing or attending 
club dinners, or theatre-going. 
Others are satisfied only when at 
work, 

I know the president of a large 
corporation who reports at his 
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Oakland, California 
(Population 216,361, 44% increase) 


f The Oakland market today repre- 
sents the third largest and most } 
compact consumer territory in Cali- 
fornia. This market is covered by 
a single advertising medium—the ¢« 
OAKLAND TRIBUNE (Every + 
Evening—Sunday Morning) ac- 
knowledged by all retail advertisers & 
in both Oakland and San Francisco %; 
as completely dominant in the East 
Bay territory (Oakland, Alameda, 
Berkeley and Suburbs—Population 
350,000). 






























The Tripenr 
renders 
excellent 
merchandising 
co-operation 
available for 
en actual or 
prospective 
advertiser. 














“Direct Mail 
Campaign Increases 
Business 200% 
in Six Months ” 


Page 53 in June issue of 
Printers’ Ink Monthly. 





Our association with the 
Van Kannel Corporation 
suggests that YOUR 
proposition may lend it- 
self to similar treatment. 


May we send a represen- 
tative? 

The House of 
LIGHTFOOT 


Metropolitan Tower 


New York 
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office Sundays. He unlocks the 
door of a deserted office, anc re- 
mains there, fussing and fid« ling 
around until late in the a’ter- 
noon. He would be happy no- 
where else. 

But, in consequence of this. de- 
spite what he himself know. or 
thinks, he is growing stale on his 
own proposition. Nothing ever 
seems new. His appetite is less 
keen for that office than he real- 
izes. It is an old, old story to 
him. 

It has always been an inspir® ‘ion 
to me to see the other side of the 
story, and to follow those yearly 
vacation jaunts of Mr. Edison, 
Mr. Ford, John Burroughs, and 
several others, who until the 
death of one of their beloved 
members have been going for a 
period of absolute recreation cach 


summer, like boys. They lived 
close to nature, forgot business 
entirely, and thought more of a 


rasher of bacon over a wood fire 
than desk detail. 

In all the arguments against 
vacations, it seems to me the most 
important defense of them has 
been forgotten or slighted. 

What about human contact? 
What about meeting men you 
have never met before, and talking 
problems that are new to you? 


What about the educational fea- 
ture of the vacation? 
There are sixty men in my 


sales organization. I am as in- 
terested in their various vacations 
as in the office records of each in- 
dividual. I do everything in my 
power to encourage the right sort 
of vacation, and to make the boys 
think that the firm wants them to 
go, speeds them merrily on their 
way. 

And it has always paid. 

Every sales force has a common 
enemy, an insidious, creeping dis- 
ease. There is nothing quite so 
perilous to progress. It has de- 
stroyed more salesmen and sales 
organizations than perhaps any 
other one item I can think of at 
the moment. 

This disease is “The Rut.” 

To get ahead of another man, 
or to best another organization, 
you must be more alert, have /vet- 
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ter, newer ideas, learn new tricks, 


discover what the other fellow is 
doine and has done—what he 
plans to do. 

’ The man who is chained to his 
desk all his working days is cer- 


tain .o get into a rut. The most 
fasciating business finally grows 
irksome, loses its glamour. 

To do a thing mechanically, and 
to do a thing spiritually, inspira- 
tionally, are entirely different in 
the results finally achieved. 

To be successful in modern 
business a man must do more 
than a day’s work; he must think 
and act beyond it. And this 
comes from zest, love of what you 
are doing. It is fed from the out- 
side, not from within. 

“What sort of a business do 
you folks run over there?” said 
an executive to a friend of mine, 
who is sales manager of a whole- 
sale drug concern. “I see that one 
of your men spent two weeks in 
Bermuda, another sailed for Eu- 
rope last week, two have gone 
into the Maine woods, and another 
trots up to Canada every season 
for trout fishing. I don’t see how 
you can conduct your business 
with men hopping around all parts 
of the country on vacations all 
the while. I haven’t been on a 
vacation myself in five years, and 
there is no indication of my ever 
taking one. I can’t; competition 
is _ keen and there is too much 
to 0” 

But I happen to know the firm 
n question, and the men who take 
these vacations. 


\ TIME FOR FORMING 


FRIENDSHIPS 


VALUABLE 


_The house is the most success- 
ful in its line. The salesmen are 
picked with great discretion and 
every one of them is making good. 
That trout fisherman has secured 
more business from important 
exect tives by hobnobbing with 
usiness men in Canada than he 
would otherwise brush up in a 
number of years. He talks 
with them on boats and in hotels, 
he goes into camp with them and 
whip: streams with presidents 
and purchasing agents and general 
managers—who happen to think as 
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AN AMERICAN 
APPRECIATION OF 


“PUNCH 


AND ITS 
BUSINESS POLICY 
8 


From Philadelphia Pa. “Record,” 
April 8, 1921. 


3 
Wherein We 
“Punc 


F there is any one British Institution 
that more than another smacks of the 
soil and may be said to be John Bull’s 
own, blood of his, blood and bone of his 
bone, it is London “PUNCH.” Wherever 
there are Englishmen, there copies of this 
famous weekly may be found. It so easily 
omnes its particular field that it might 
be supposed that it would be practically 


Resemble 


free from competition. 


But apparently it is not, for “PUNCH” 
finds it desirable to advertise its merits, not 
in Great Britain alone, but here in the 
United States also. It lays stress upon 
the fact that it possesses the three great 
essentials of a successful medium of pub- 
licity—quality, quantity and character. It 
motesty says of itself: 


**PUNCH’ has all three attributes to 
an.extent granted to no other Britigh 
medium of its class—quality, quanfly 
and character—which happy combina- 
tion of values accounts for the fact that 
its pages are always full of the most 
desirable advertising.” 

Just eubeitiete “THE RECORD” for 
“PUNCH” in the above quotation, and for 
“British medium of its class” make it of 
Philadelphia application, and you have the 
local situation very aptly, described. Inci- 
dentally we commend “PUNCH’S” ex- 
ample to those merchants who think they 
can do business and progress without ad- 
vertising. If“ ” with a world-wide 
circulation, detects the fallacy of this idea, 
those whose sales are more circumscribed 
should even more quickly grasp the truth. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, Eng. 
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THE “CREAM” 
OF 200 BUSINESS 
PERIODICALS IN ONE 


If we offered you 200 business 
magazines a month for a total 
yearly subscription of only $2, you 
would doubtless be delighted with 
the bargain. 


But we do better! You couldn’t 
read 200 magazines a month. So 
we pick the articles of most value 
from them, put with them some 
more of our own, and mail you the 
lot in LEFAX—a_ pocket-size 
magazine of useful facts concen- 
trated, 


In LEFAX you get the “cream” from 
hundreds of periodicals, newspapers, 
state and national government publica 
tions, etc., giving the latest word in 
Selling, Advertising, Management, Cred 
its, Finance, Insurance, Exporting and 
what not presented in a form accessible 
and convenient for the hurried executive. 


The pages are punched and cleverly 
arranged for easy filing. The result is 
that you buy for $2 a year the essence 
of the leading business journals supple 
mented by invaluable charts and statis- 
tics ready for quick and simple reference 

What They Think of Lefax 

“I think your magazine is a wonder 
ful book, and will say that I feel J 
have lost something of value because J 
did not get started earlier on same.’’- 
L. Laudenslager, sales manager, Con- 
tinental Grocery Stores, Inc., Cleve- 
land, O. 


LEFAX, INC., 


Dept. J., Sheridan Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


CONDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTION 


LEFAX, Inc. 

Dept. J., Sheridan Bldg., Phila., Pa. 

You may enter my subscription for a year 
(price $2.00) starting with the current issue 
and bill me for same, with the understanding 
that if the first copy which I get does not 
come up to my expectations I have the privi 
lege of canceling this order, in which case I 
will owe you nothing. 


Name 
Street . 
City and State 


Position 
(P. I, 6-9-21) 





he does on the subject oi 
tions. 

Vacation time is not was 
and never was. Nor is it 


matter of physique, the r:| 


ing of the body, health, alt 
heaven knows, these eleme: 
important enough. 

It is a question of getti 
of the rut for a little while 
so often, and having a co 
change of scenic and hum 
vironment. 

Regardless of how you 


feel about it, when you chec! 


baggage and start off on 
little wonderful adventure 
must meet new people, hea 
views, enter into new discu 


A firm could almost affor: 
pay a valuable man double mone 


during the vacation period 
And the more valuable, th: 


imaginative and high-priced th 
man, the more necessary it is f 


him to fare forth to new 
Nothing is easier than for a 


man, for example, to consume hi 
own ideas, exhaust his own ments 
reserve, talk out and write out 


his little bag of tricks. Y« 
no more draw steadily upo 
reserves than you can 
money from your bank w 
ever putting any in. 


It is such a mistake to as 


that all a man needs in tl 
of new ideas can be had 
inside his own organization. 

It is the most vicious c 
know. 

The head of our adv 
department took a month’s 
tion last year. He enjoys 


ing, and he covered something 


like 6,000 miles. He cam 


being fired because of it, unti 


developed a sales plan in c 


ration with our department! 
increased the business som: 


close to twenty per cent. 


The vicissitudes of motor trav 


literally compelled him t 
through, visit and rub elbow 
small retail stores in three 
He talked with their prop 
studied customers, sized up 
tions. And from that v: 
came a new-born merchat 
idea that has revolutioniz« 
business. 
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“Wish it Was 
Twice as Big’’ 


is what hundreds of our BOYS’ WORLD 
readers repeatedly tell us in their letters. 
Twenty years of experience has deepened 
our understanding of what boys want—the 
stirring kind of stories, the interesting 
departments and features on athletics, elec- 
tricity, construction, current news, etc.— 
until today there are over 400,000 boy- 
readers to whom the weekly visits of THE 
BOYS’ WORLD are a genuine treat. 


To meet our boys’ oft-expressed wish 
by doubling the present size is now 
under consideration as our next step 
in future development. 


THE Boys’ WORLD 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, IIL. 


WESLEY 8B. FARMILOER, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Chas. H. Shattuck, People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


Cook's Weexuy Trio :A Mitton Boys anv Girts 


Tur Boys’Wortp THEGIRLS’COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WERKLY 
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Have You Received Your Copy 9 


“HOPPING TO IT”? 


If you are a sales or advertising exe: utiye 
we want you to read the first issue of “Hopping 
to It,” for the practical information and sue. 
gestions it contains. 

Here are the titles of some of the articles tha 
we are confident will prove interesting to yoy 

“Dealer Education Is Factor in 199) 
Battle for Sales.” 

“Good Survey Is Important Part of Sell. 
ing Plan.” 

“Co-operation Is Keynote of Lexington 
Thorobred Week.” 

“Special Cartoons for Business Use Pop- 
ular Nowadays.” 

The foregoing are representative of oth¢ 
similar articles, based upon our experience }: 
building successful Mail Contact Sales Pr 
motional Campaigns. 


HOP SERVICE, Inc. 


Wrigley Building, Chicago. 








EVERYTHING TO STIMULATE 
SALES AND ALL YOU HAVE 
STIMULATED 


[se You'vE TRIED NEARLY 


'S THE 
OVERHEAD— 


-AND YOUR FRIEND JONES 
TELLS YOu HE'S IN THE SAME 
FIX AND THAT ALL THE IDEAS HE'S 
BEEN USING FOR THE LAST TWENTY 
YEARS HAVE FOOZLED IN THE 
PRESENT EMERGENCY— 


-AIND THEN A COPY OF “HOPPING To iT” 
ARRIVES AND YOU READ Ht 
SUGGESTIONS IT CONTAING— Giving 
YOU A NEW SLANT ON DEALER- 
SALESMAN HELPS AND MAL 
CONTACT WORK IN ALL (TS BRANLHES 





~AND YOU LEARN THAT You 

HAVENT BEEN PUMPED FULL 
OF A LOT OF THEORY BUT HAVE 
BEEN SHOWN ACTUAL CAMPAIGNS 
Whar HAVE BEEN SUCLESSFuL— 


~AND YOU GIVE HOP SERVICE 
SURVEY AND PLAN DEPARTMENTS 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO WORK ON 
YOUR PROBLEMS — 


~WITH THE RESULT THAT THE 
CAMPAIGN YOU NEED I> TURNED our 
PRONTO- AND THE WHOLE PLAN 
1S A WHOPPING SUCCESS 


GOSH AIN'T IT, 
ENC OURAGT NP 
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HOP SERVICE, Inc., Wrigley Building, Chicago. 
Put me on your Sales Promotion Mailing List for 


Your House Organ, “HOPPING TO IT’..... 


MR. SALES PUP 
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Yes, you will say, but a trip to 
Bermuda or into the Maine woods 
can’t be compared with visiting 
retail stores. One vacation was 
virtually a business trip. 

I know the Bermuda vacation- 
ist. He made acquaintances on 
the ship that brought him two ac- 
counts worth $180,000 to his firm. 

And the men who went to 
Maine—I happen to know their 
records, too. They are among the 
highest-priced salesmen in the 
East to-day. Something happens, 
back and forth, from balsam trees 
and mountain streams, that puts 
the fire of invincibility into their 
veins. Nor is it all health. They 
are always eager when they do 
work. They sweep everything be- 
fore them. When they return 
from their trips, their office is the 
most beautiful place to them on 
the globe. 

A little sandy-haired salesman 
connected with our firm came to 
me a year ago and said that he 
wanted to take two months off. 
He had saved up money, and the 
ambition of a lifetime was about 
to be realized. He intended to go 
abroad, visiting England, Italy 
and Holland. 

I submitted the proposition to 
executives, but they would not 
hold his job for him. If he took 
that vacation, he could consider it 
discharge papers. 

But he went just the same, and 
I received the most enthusiastic 
postcards and letters, en route. 

At last he returned, went with 
a competitor of ours, and at once 
began to pile up sales records. 
He had always been a live wire, 


but that trip broadened him, 
brought out hitherto unknown 
trai He has been so successful 
that one of my chief worries is 
to find a salesman who can match 
ability with his and prevent him 
ire taking still more business 


How stupid it was, when you 
stop to think it all over, to dis- 
courage such initiative in a man 
and to discharge him for wanting 
to set a new slant on life. He 
would be worth twice his old sal- 
ary with us at this very moment. 

e eagerness for vacations is 
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You can sell 
anything through 


The monthly magazine of the 
Dry Goods trade 

from pins to automobile 

trucks, carried or used by 

department, dry goods, spe- 

cialty and general stores. 

Rates furnished upon applica- 


tion to publication office or to 
your general advertising agency. 


DRY GGDDS 
Est. 1899 
Formerly “DRY GOODS 
and Apparel” 


Second oldest publication in its 
fleld 


137-139 E. 25th St., New York 


Tel. Madison Square 1241-2 














Simpson 
Screen 


Service 
covers the 


Southwest 
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Sales Manager 


Wanted 
for 


Educational Institution 


located in Chicago and 
nationally recognized as of 
superior merit in large field 
of endeavor, where there is 
a ready demand for the type 
of service rendered. 

This is a position of large 
opportunities, requiring a 
man of intensive driving 
force, experienced in the 
selection and training of 
men. 

Experience with sales of 
office equipment devices add- 
ing to efficiency would be 
desirable. 

Advertising experience is 
also valuable, although not 
a requisite. 

The man who qualifies for 
this position will have the 
thorough backing of a 
sound Institution founded 
twelve years ago and show- 
ing a steadily increasing 
sales record with 1921 busi- 
ness already ahead of sales 
for 1920. 

Salary will be such as to 
satisfy the man whom we 
select, and if desired an op- 
portunity will be afforded to 
acquire holdings in our or- 
ganization. 

Inquiries will be treated 
in confidence and no refer- 
ence will be consulted until 
after personal conference 
with applicant. 

Address K. J., 
Printers’ Ink. 


Box 289, 
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a thirst for education. The more 
a salesman sees and lear:is and 
knows, the more valuable he js 
to his coneern. 

I have in mind a man with us 
we couldn’t replace, whose hobby 
is fishing. For eleven and a half 
months every year he is “ne of 
the hardest and most consci«ntioys 
plodders I ever saw. 

But when the eleventh «ay of 
August comes he forgets t! ere js 
an office. That trout line of his, 
the rod and reel, the glittering 
case of flies and lures, and the 
memory of a certain rugged camp 
in the lake country becomes his 
obsession. 

Off he goes with his family, 
and we hear nothing from him or 
of him for just an even two 
weeks. He does not even leave 
an address. We could not reach 
him if the most important job 
conceivable came up for his per- 
sonal attention. 

But the vacation does this for 
the man in question—for six 
months before it, the prospect of 
that jaunt keeps him on edge, in 
sporting shape, and for six months 
afterward the memory of the 
good time he had makes him 1) 
per cent efficient. 

The vacation is one of the great- 
est assets in business. 

To curtail or discourage it is tc 
destroy morale and to doom man 
and methods to the rut route. 


Two 


Tractor Companies 
Merged 


The Post-Whitney Company, ( 
land, has been formed as a result of 
merger of the Post Tractor Compar 
. Whitney Tract 
Company, of Upper Sandusky, O 


Cleveland, and the 
The officers of the Post-Wh 

Company are: E. . Cassatt, pres 
dent; A. B. Whitney and C. B. Post 
vice presidents; 
urer; F. . Le Page, 
Cc. &. Greve, sales manager. 

This new company contempla 


small advertising campaign for the next 


four or five months in trade papers 
This campaign will be handled by Le 
E. Donnelly & Company, Clevel:nd 


An advertising club has been estat 
lished at renton, N. J. Jol T 
Spicer, of the Thermoid Rubber C 
pany, is president, G. B. Hooper, vice 
president, and Pierce Schultz, 
tary and treasurer. 


J. Tuscany, treas- 
secretary, anc 
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__ ADVERTISING 


Personal Calls 
and the Consumer 


i> many a manufacturer, the actual users 
of his product seem a long way off. 


He can readily understand the interest of 

} Comoe small number of wholesalers 

1 his product, because his salesmen call 
ale them. 


He understands, too, that each of his 
jobbers covers an equal or somewhat greater 


atet vs of retailers. 


he the possibility of any And he may repeat these per- 
personal contact with the sonal calls—at a per capita ex- 
wousands of ultimate consum- pense that is low—as often as 
rs seems very remote. magazines of national circula- 
snd. abe q tion are published. 

Yet it is possible for him to ‘ 

call upon them even, not indi- , That = why a, eee 
sit ’ 5 vinced that certain products 
rectly through a representative need national magazine influ- 
that may slight the important ence from the very start if they 
part of his message, but with are going to succeed in an eco- 
his own real personality. nomical way. 


THE MOSS-CHASE CO., Niagara Life Bldg:, Buffalo, New York 


MOSS CHASE 
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: * The 
Rotarians | : 


Forms Sa 


Carry Message of Friendship 
and Good-Will to Europe 
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{] The largest delegation of business men (1200) that ever sailed acros 
the Atlantic is now on its way to the Twelfth Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs to be held at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, June 13-16. 


{After the convention these men will carry the message of the good-will If a ma 
of America to the men of all Europe. ter over 
{' The official publication of International Rotary is THE ROTARIAN@ ‘¢ qua 


and it reaches over 65,000 members in over 900 cities of the United bound ’ 
States and Canada. state O 





{| Rotarians are leading business and professional men and their income: ieee ! 
are far above the average. If you want your advertising to pay and Sometim 
pay well you certainly should use ston in 
will be t 
THE There: 

comes wu 
mail, th 
should 
nal situa 
method : 
The Magazine of Service a Lg 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations al - 

Eastern Representatives CHICAGO Advertising Manager dictator 
Constantine & Hull Great Britain Frank R. Jennings letters 1 
7 West 16th St., New York Thos. Stephenson 910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago tried te 
° 6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland 7 
Subscription price: $1.50 in U. S. A. and Cuba; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all 7 rate 
other countries. A fav 


Published Monthly by the International Association of Rotary Clubs form pé 
Send for Booklet, “In Testimony Whereof” stenogra 
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The Form Paragraph as a Means 


of Expediting Correspondence 


forms Save Time and Energy in Handling Points That Recur Frequently 


Tue Brown Instrument COMPANY 
PuitapetpHia, May 20, 1921. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are endeavoring to locate the 
manu acturer of a device which would 
enable a correspondent to refer to form 
letters or form paragraphs, to save use- 
less repetition 4 the same type of letter. 

We understand there are devices on 
the market one of which may be placed 
on the correspondent’s desk, with an- 
other on the stenographer’s desk, so that 
form paragraphs or form letters may 
be referred to by number. 

Tue Brown InstrumENT CoMPANyY, 

R. B. McCarrerry. 


| Fenny are several good sys- 
tems of this kind in use. Every 
correspondent is, of course, not 
able to use an elaborate system. 
He has to evolve some simple plan 
to fit his peculiar needs. There 
are, also, many correspondents 
who cannot use any system. Their 
dictation requires individual han- 
dling and cannot be answered by 
stringing along a series of form 
paragraphs, 

Nearly every. one, however, who 
dictates letters can and should 
employ forms to a certain extent. 
If a man dictates the same mat- 
ter over and over, day after day, 
the quality of his dictation is 
bound to vary, according to the 
state of his digestion, the distrac- 
tions of the moment and several 
other influencing circumstances. 
Sometimes he will handle a situ- 
ation in masterly fashion; again it 
will be handled slovenly. 

Therefore, if the same point 
comes up constantly in the daily 
mail, there is no reason why it 
should be attended to as an origi- 
nal situation each time. The best 
method of covering that point can 
be put into a form paragraph and 
used regularly thereafter. This 
saves the time and energy of the 
dictator and as a rule makes his 
letters more forceful than if he 
tried to dictate each message 
separately, 

4 favorite method of compiling 
form paragraphs is to have the 
stenographer made an additional 


carbon of each letter. Accumulate 
about a week’s correspondence in 
this way, and then run through 
it and clip those paragraphs that 
recur frequently. It will be found 
that some of these were admirably 
dictated. These can be placed 
among the standardized forms. 
This process can be kept up until 
an excellent paragraph has been 
evolved for every monotonous 
point that arises in the daily cor- 
respondence. 

The next question is how to 
use these paragraphs so as to ex- 
pedite the handling of the mail. 
Some executives have found it 
best to paste the form in a loose- 
leaf book, under some such head- 
ings as Complaints, Transporta- 
tion, Prodding the Dealer, etc. 
The paragraphs are both num- 
bered and lettered. Thus, when 
the letter is handed to the stenog- 
rapher it may bear some such 
penciled notation as P 12, 13, 14, 

7, K 5. Having a duplicate of 
the loose-leaf book, she would 
know exactly what forms to write. 
Some executives find it more con- 
venient to keep their set sentences 
and paragraphs on cards. They 
like to shuffle these as they dic- 
tate, simply calling out the number 
of the card instead of dictating 
the matter it contains. 

An objection to the form sys- 
tem is that it tends to make let- 
ters too stereotyped. This can 
be overgome, however, by the in- 
troduction of frequent changes. 
The forms should be gone over 
occasionally and new thoughts 
added to keep them newsy and up 
to date. 

_As we pointed out at the be- 
ginning, many busihess men are 
not able to use form paragraphs 
because of the personal nature of 
their dictation. Nearly every one, 
however, can get up form letters 
that will take care of a good per- 
centage of the day’s mail. In the 
fall, for example, many adver- 
tisers receive numerous requests 
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A 
$10,000.00 
MAN 


has part time available for the 
organization, development or im- 
provement of the management, 
advertising and sales of a smaller 
manufacturer. 


He is ready to apply the experience 
gained with nationally known con- 
cerns to the advantage of some 
manufacturer with a $10,000 job 
but a $3,000 to $5,000 limit—and 
will guarantee to save and earn 
more than he is paid for his 
services. 


Location must be within two hours 
of New York or Philadelphia. 


F. W. G., Box 282, care P.I. 











Promotion 
Specialist 


Now Available 


A merchandiser. An or- 
ganizer. Seasoned Adver- 
tising Agency executive, 
thoroly versed in survey 
and planning; sensible, 
down-to-earth selling 
copy; also the mechanics 
of advertising. 


Now Sales Manager of a 


successful, long - estab- 
lished Chain Store organ- 
ization. Best reasons for 
leaving. 

Age 34. Married. Sincere 
and purposeful. Hard, 
earnest worker. Will glad- 
ly submit evidence and 
references to substantiate 
all claims. 


DEPENDABLE 
Box 284, % PBL 


as 
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for goods to be donated to churct 
bazaars. Many of these le‘ters 
demand a careful answer. Con- 
siderable thought should be de- 
voted to its preparation. A fter 
a good letter has been written, it 
should be adopted as a form, 
There is no need of dictating an- 
swers to all those letters sep- 
arately. Or, suppose there has 
been a heavy snow storm thro :gh- 
out the country, with the result 
that shipments are delayed. Com- 
plaints begin to come in from 
consignees. The facts should be 
presented to them in the best pos- 
sible way and then that Ictter 
used until the complaints stop 
For the correspondent to take up 
his time dictating the same Ictter 
repeatedly would obviously be a re- 
flection on his executive ability. — 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





A Government 
Trade-Mark to Insure 
Quality 


a order to safeguard the export 
future of one of its most im- 
portant products, butter, the Dan- 
ish Government now requires that 
all butter intended for export shall 
bear the trade-mark “Lur.” This 
trade-mark was originally owned 
by a private commercial organiza- 
tion, but is now the sole property 
of the Danish Government. 

The normal production of milk 
in that country has been placed 
at about 3,700,000 tons annually. 
There was a slight decrease in 
production during the war, so the 
quantity of milk produced to-day, 
because of this decrease, is placed 
at 3,200,000 tons annually. By 
means of heavy winter feeding 
this quantity is divided evenly 
throughout the year. 

Of this quantity of milk about 
2 per cent is used for the manu- 
facture of cheese, about 6 per 
cent is consumed directly, and the 
remaining 92 per cent is used { 
the making of butter. About 275, 5, 
000,000 pounds of butter are pro- 
duced annually. Of this amount 
about 240,000,000 pounds are ex- 

ported each year. 

“~ order to be certain of for- 
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OLD COUNCIL 
TREE BOND 








IT WAS ON THE 
RECOMMENDATION OF 
OLD COUNCIL TREE 
BOND THAT THE OWL 
MARK WAS ACCEPTED 
BY THE PUBLIC AS A 
GUARANTEE OF PAPER 


VALUES. 


& 


“NOTE THE TEAR AND WEAR 
AS WELL AS THE TEST” 














MANUFACTURED BY 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


LOFT DRIED BONDS AND LEDGERS ONLY 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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FRANK E. FEHLMAN 
is now associated with 
this organization as 
VICE-PRESIDENT and 
GENERAL MANAGER 
During the past twelve years Mr. Fehlman 
has assisted over 20,000 retail and wholesale 
salesmen to increase their daily and yearly 
‘ sales average. 
His intensive methods are a part of the 
service rendered by this organization, now 
entering its 16th successful year. 
J. T. H. MITCHELL, INc. 
331 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
146 PRINTERS’ INK ” June 9, 1921 
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eign markets for this tremendous 
amount of butter each year, of- 
ficials of the Danish Government 
reclized that this product of their 
country must be of such a supe- 
rior quality that it could compete 
with butter in any market of the 
world. It was in order to fulfil 
the desire of keeping Danish but- 
ter in the quality class that the 
law was passed prohibiting the ex- 
porting of butter that did not bear 
the trade-mark “Lur.” 

\ Danish butter exporter, in 
order to place this trade-mark on 
his product, must show that the 
butter he offers does not have a 
water content in excess of 16 per 
cent, that salt is the only preserva- 
tive used, and that the butter has 
been made from milk and cream 
pasteurized at 176 degrees Fahren- 
heit, at least, in order to mini- 
mize any danger of tuberculosis. 

In addition to these require- 
ments all dairies having the right 
to export butter and use this 
trade-mark are under obligation 
to submit periodically samples of 
their product to a state-controlled 
laboratory for tests. If the tests 
show that a dairy has produced 
butter of an inferior quality, that 
particular dairy loses the right to 
use the “Lur” trade-mark, and that 
right cannot be regained until 
tests show that standard butter 
is again being produced. 

Proper observance of the regu- 
lations prescribed by the Gov- 
ernment for the use of this 
trade-mark is also enforced by 
Government inspectors working at 
the dairies, storehouses and ports 
of shipment. 





Leave Packard Motors Export 
Corporation 

Col. Fred Cardway, vice-president and 

general manager of the Packard Motors 

Export Corporation, and Paul D. Davis, 

advertising manager of that organiza- 

tion, have resigned. Charles A. Cobb, 


assistant sales manager, has also re- 


signed. 





Wilbur Near the Top 


H. O. Wilbur & Sons, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, in a bond-selling advertisement, 
state they are “one of the three largest 
- nufacturers of chocolate in the United 
States. 
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GOOD ENGRAVING 
“ “se ” 
QUICK SERVICE 





“The right time, the right place and the Ro 


right engraving” is the motto over our 
doorway. 
There's always a bench full of boys 
at the Globe ready to call for or deliver 
your work, 
Page size proof of this Ben Day 
border will be found handy for 
reference. Yours on request. 


Circle 8773-8774 


1 


Photo-Engraving Co, | 

i (a b 148 West 52nd St. Z 

ry oO New York Ee 
ni ae ‘ 


Ne 

















WANTED 


A Salesmanager 


1. to sell “Viking” patented 
illuminated signals, signs, 
window displays and mer- 
chandising equipment.! 


2. to start a new branch 
office. 


3. to develop commission 
salesmen to help him. 


4. and to develop a large 
territory in and around 
Chicago on a salary and 
bonus basis. 


Address the President of 
The Viking Sign Co., Inc., 
422 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Se SARS Da AHS 
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I Write Selling Messages 





copy man 


—I am agency trained—seven 
years’ writing and executive 
expereince. 


—lI consider every advertise 
ment a means—not an end. 


—I believe it should be a link 
in a co-ordinated plan, 


—I insist on truthfulness as 
its first prerequisite. 

—I am thirty-one, college bred, 
married, and shall consider a 
position which offers perma- 
nency and a just reward for 
proven merit. 


Have you such a position in 
or near New York? Address 
C. P. Box 293, care P. I. 





I Write Selling Messages 














I don’t believe 
there ain’t no 
sich a agency. 

I write copy; and I can write 
copy. I make layouts even service 
men have called masterly—some- 
times. I have 11 years’ agency 
experience, mostly as copy chief. 

There may be some topnotch 
agency that really believes distinc- 
tive, sales-making copy does not 
actually impair an ad; and that 
letting a copy man sometimes talk 
to a client is not sheer madness. 
There may be an agency whose 
service men are not as gods con- 
descending. There may be. 

I would suit that agency. It would 
pay me $7,500 the first year; more 
the second; and profit thereby. 

It would, of course, expect to be 
shown what it might expect for its 
money. I can show it. 

There isnohurry. The big agency 
I now serve as chief copy man will 
not let me get away before next 
September. a 


AN, 
Box 288, Printers’ Ink. 
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Overpainting Rainbows 
(Continued from page 6) 





be identified with the merchan- 
dise carried by the“ ‘insignificant’ 
dealer. Selling a dealer in too 
small a town when nearby is a big 
town which is the shopping centre 
of that locality.” 

And the admonitions continue : 

“In selecting a dealer you are 
selecting an important link in The 
House of Youth idea. You are 
selecting the supply depot between 
the house organization and the 
consumer. In short, you must find 
for The House of Youth a partner 
willing to take hold of The House 
of Youth plan, anxious to make 
known to his community that he is 
a partner of The House of Youth 
organization, a dealer who is will- 
ing to take the offensive for The 
House of Youth every time—a 
dealer who will help us to help 
himself. We are not looking for 
the dealer who wants to try out 
The House of Youth. We are 
looking for the dealer who wanis 
to build up, and help his store by 
joining forces with us. 

“Don’t take one that won’t stick 
through thick and thin. If you 
doubt him, leave him. Beware 
of the dealer who buys because 
he does not want the other fellows 
to have House of Youth. Of 
course, he won’t tell you that. Be 
clever enough to find it out, and 
you can find out according to the 
bigness with which he is willing 
to take up The House of Youth 
idea. When he buys House of 
Youth, we buy his frame of mind, 
and if that mind is not with us 
we cannot pull together. 

“Suppose you find you cannot 
get the dealer you want. Suppose 
the policy of that dealer is opposed 
to carrying trade-marked mer- 
chandise and that you would have 
to distract his frame of mind. 
Forget him. Get the next best. 
Be sure he makes a good second. 
It is sometimes better not to be 
in a town at all, than be in it 
wrong. 

“Once you take a dealer you 
have definitely told America that 
in such-and-such a town such-and- 
such a dealer has been chosen. 
That information outside of the 
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“. . . places far apart are brought together, to the present convenience and advantage 
of the Public and to the certain destruction, in time, of a host of petty Jealousies, 


blindnesses and prejudices, by which the Public alone have always been the sufferers.” 
From Charles Dickens’ Preface to Pickwick Papers. 


The Advance 
of Understanding 


Even romance of sixty 
brief years ago could not 
imagine the great advance 
heralded by the passing of 
the stage coach. The rail- 
way and telegraph were 
coming into their own; but 
the telephone had not been 
so much as dreamed about. 


Yet the wise men of that 
day saw the imperative 
need. They saw the value 
of every step which 
brought people into closer 
communication with each 
other. They knew this to 
be the one way to increase 


Better Service 


understanding; and to 
eliminate the “‘host of petty 
jealousies, blindnesses and 
prejudices, by which the 
Public alone have always 
been the sufferers.” 


Then came the tele- 
phone. And with its com- 
ing time and distance are 
swept away and a hundred 
million people are made 
neighbors. 


Places far apart are 
brought together by 34,- 
000,006 conversations a 
day over the Bell System. 


‘BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
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SALES AND 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Expert in two different industries 
is available. The business of which 
he is treasurer and sales manager 
must be liquidated. In both indus- 
tries he has held responsible execu- 
tive positions. 

In sixteen years he has been a 
large employer of labor—a direc- 
tor of salesmen, and has bought, 
created and written all kinds of 
advertising. He is an excellent 
salesman himself and has learned 
business from hard-won, practical 
experience. 

Thirty-four years old and in per- 
fect health, he has an extremely 
wide acquaintance in the East and 
would make a high-grade agency 
contact man. For years he has 
earned over $7,000. 

Address “E. F.,” Box 287, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 











Agency Head 
Wants Associate 


A so-called small agency, 
with a reputation for endur- 
ing ideals, and a high type 
of personal service, needs a 
man to team up with its 
President. 


A man who can not only se- 
cure business, but carry it 
through in entirety. 


Copy is of paramount im- 
portance. 

It is no position for the 
flag-flying, double spread 
type; but an opportunity 
for one who believes that 
sound sense business build- 
ing is the way to build a 
business. 


In writing, state just the 
things you would want to 
know under like conditions. 


Address “L. B.,” Box 285, care P. I. 
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immediate country might be pas- 
sive, but if you ever change your 
dealer, if you ever have to drop 
him for another, then you have 
created something quite active. 
You have sown the fear of doubt 
in the mind of every dealer ‘hat 
hears of it. 

“There is no reaction so d:ep- 
cutting; so unalterably defeating, 
as that which comes when the 
dealer says: ‘Why should I carry 
the line? Tom Jones did in Some 
Town, and then you took it from 
him.’ We should never make a 
change unless the dealer himself 
decides not to continue with us. 
When all is said and done, select- 
ing a dealer is a matter of 
common sense judgment. Be sharp. 
Be the guiding hand to your cus- 
tomer. Be fair. Then you need 
never worry about any reaction.” 


i 


ANSWERING DEALERS’ OBJECTIONS 


This excellent manual then gives 
at length suggestions on how to 
answer satisfactorily most of the 
main objections that dealers might 
advance. Among these are, “high 
price,” “I want to establish my 
name, not yours,” and so on. 

In addition to this useful selling 
manual, The House of Youth has 
furnished its salesmen with an 
“Ad-Kit,” a large portfolio so 
made that every leaf lies flat as 
it is turned. This shows proofs 
of the advertising that will appear 
in national magazines and all the 
girls’ college publications. It also 
carries photographs of the counter 
and window display signs supplied, 
examples of the lantern slides and 
of the cut and copy service fur- 
nished free, and rotagravure sec- 
tions, showing how The House of 
Youth garments are featured in 
newspaper editorial fashion service 

Further the house furnishes at- 
tractive booklets for consumers 
and also a little booklet with valu- 
able House of Youth selling talk 
for retail saleswomen. 

The advertising is largely pic- 
torial, of course, reproducing one 
or another of the garments in 
photographs, posed by some poput- 
lar movie artist or young actress. 
These photographs are sent at 
regular intervals to the dealers for 
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“And then=/ struck gold!”’ 


E was an old gold miner. 

For many years he_ had 

panned the streams and dug 
into the hillsides of California. 
Never had he found gold. He was 
growing discouraged—and then he 
made a strike! 

Thousands of other prospectors 
in “forty-nine,” were tramping the 
gold fields, too. Some were success- 
ful—others spent their lives and 
strength in a vain search for the 
yellow metal. But the thousands of 
gold seekers in “forty-nine” were but 
a handful compared to the millions 
of idea prospectors now! 

Think of the mountains of busi- 
ness books, government reports, ref- 
erence volumes, etc., as the gold- 
fields of California—the streams of 
periodical literature, of business 
magazines, as the  gold-bearing 
Cripple Creeks—the ideas, plans and 
policies in these publications as nug- 
gets of pure gold! 

Every man in business to-day is looking for “idea nuggets” or 
ae streak of “pay dirt” that will bring him success and riches. We 

re “gold” seekers now, just as our forefathers were in “forty-nine.” 

x e have an idea and information service for business men which we call 








an “A Little Gold Mine of Business Ideas,” and a weekly publication which we 
so call ‘“‘The Prospector’—so called because we are continually panning the 
t as streams of business experience and practice for idea nuggets. Each week we 
oofs read and digest hundreds of business magazines, books, etc. Our marvelous 
me ry contains the answer to almost any business problem—free to every 
ear scriber. We want you to know just what the service is. We want to give 
the you the opportunity to “grub-stake” our “Prospector” in the richest gold 
ilso fields in the world—the gold fields of business ideas and information. 
ter For $18.00 you can share in his “strikes” fora full year. One “nugget” 
lied that he will find for you may easily be worth many times the “grub-stake.” 
al Send coupon to-day for the service on approval. 
08 BUSINESS DATA BUREAU A Few Well. Known 
e of Established 1917 “Grub-Stakers” 
1 in Indianapolis, U. S. A. Armour & Co. 
CC Ee ae ee ae ee ee =| Marshall Field & Co. 
at- Business Data Bureau, Wilson 
ners [Aetna Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, U.S. A. J aang ah oc Co 
- I think I will want to “‘grub-stake’”’ the “ 4 
- 7 pector” for s year. Send Binder, copies Ferry-Hanley Adv. Co. 
of the Prospector, Quarterly Digest, ete., on 
approval. I will either send you a check for J. L. Clough Adv. Agcy. 
a $18.90 or return the material in five days. Ralston Purina Co. 
os The Studebaker Corp. 
( ‘n Me. aha ccddbecns 608 99e 500005 e04008 - D’Arcy Adv. Co. 
Bi. ee eet pee ae es eee Harvard University 
f . . ° 
ess. Stre GEBIEED cs cccccccwcescegccsecceces — Riper 
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The Best Territory for an 
Old or a New Advertiser 


NEW ENGLAND 


Always Makes Good for Advertisers 
When the Proposition Has Merit 


une 9, 19 


You may. begin with Maine and run down through the other 


six States, or begin with Connecticut and run up, or begin with 
Massachusetts and work out, but cover the local cities—and the 
results will be exceedingly good. 

Here in New England are the highest ratio of skilled mechanig 
and skilled factory operators at the highest wages. 

Here is great per capita wealth dominating ability to purchas 
what pleases them. 

Here is offered an opportunity for the closely knit distribution 
of all classes of goods. 

Here is selling economy owing to the cities and towns being clos 
together, making it easier and cheaper to reach the dealer and put 
the goods on his shelf. 

Here conditions are right for the marketing of goods from every- 
where, but you should use the 


Home Daily Newspapers 


Read by every family every day and they are quick workers and 


rapid producers. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23,824 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


PRIDGEPORT,CT.  _Perboram 
Daily Circulation ‘46, 730 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburts 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 28,334 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, CT. DAY (Evening) 
Daily Cir. over 10, 640 A B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 


WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 


Daily 10,992 A.B.C.; Sun. 11,425 A.B.C. 
Population 91,410, with suburbs 100,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 24, 300; Member A.B.C, 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10, 552  & CG 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N. H. PaONand 
Daily Circulation 25, 375 A. B. C, 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation now 10,000 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 150,000 


LOWELL, MASS. courter-crtmy 
Daily Circulation 17,353 P. O. 
Population 112,759, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Cir. 15,504 A. B. C.—2c copy 
Population 99,148, with suburbs 125,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 18,811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 


Daily Circulation 53, 821 A. B. C. 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS. ert 


Daily Circulation 7,909 A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


SLEGRAM 
WORCESTER, MASS. ‘Gazprtt 
Daily Circulation 74,067 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 350,000 
EacH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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vhibition in frames that are sup- 
lied for that purpose. 

All through the merchandising 
ork there is the same note of 
hoderation that is urged upon the 
blesmen for their talks when 
oosing a new agent—do not 
verpaint your rainbows. It makes 
he work very impressive. It tells 
istinctly of quality—much more 
istinctly than would any loud 
houting. 

But beyond question the advice 
s right that the moment when a 
blesman is selecting a dealer for 
clusive representation is no 
me for overpainted rainbows. 
any salesmen, in their natural 
agerness to secure the account 
hey want, are prone to forget that 
hey must not let their enthusiasm 
arry them away. A touch of 
pptimism is all right. But if a 
man’s signature cannot be got onto 
e dotted line without being bam- 
boozled with brilliant expectation 
juff that momentarily dazzles his 
enses, far better do as “Ullo!” 
ays—Forget him!” It pays bet- 
er in the end to underpaint rather 
han overpaint. 




























New Account for Vanderhoof 


Huszagh-Musson & Company, a Chi- 
ago bond house, will use newspapers 
in the Middle West in an extended 
elling campaign. Copy will be placed 
by Vanderhoof & Company, Chicago 
dvertising agency, which recently se- 
ured the account. 





Has Halsey, Stuart Chicago 
Accounts 


Stuart & Co., investment 
ankers, Chicago, are now placing their 
eneral advertising in magazines and 
ewspapers through Benson, Gamble & 
laten, Chicago advertising agency. 


Allen R. Fernald Leaves 
Chrysler Motors 
R. Fernald has resigned as ad- 
x manager of the Chrysler Motor 
Elizabeth, N. J., and has 
the Frederick C. Matthews Ad- 
Agency, Detroit. 


Halsey, 





Aller 
ertisir 
(Compa: 

joined 
vertising 


New York Printing Concern 
Changes Name 


J. C. & W. E. Powers, Inc., printers 
and lithographers of New Yor! , have 
changed their name to The John C. 
owers The change is one 


of name 


Co., Ine. 
only. 
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MAINE’S 
Great Market Place 


PORTLAND 


—the jobbing centre 
—the financial centre 
—the society centre 
—the retail centre 


The 


Evening Express 


Portland’s Big Newspaper! 
Largest Maine Circulation! 





The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 








é ‘ 
“At Your Stationer’s” 


F YOU have so much 
detail in your card files 
you find it hard to keep 

data properly 

sifted and instant- 

ly available, use 


Graffco 
Signals 


Then, quick as a flash, you will 
find the right card. No fum- 
bling; no fuming; no time-tak- 
ing, cuss-creating delays. Graffco 
Signals clear up confused card 
files, classify the data, make them 
more workable. At your sta- 
tioner’s, or write us today for 
free samples and details. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF CO. 

Mfrs. Graffco Clips and Tabs 

18 Beacon 8&t., Somerville, 
Boston 42, Mass. 
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One noon recent- 
ly we were look- 
ing over a con- 
Paper fectioner’s 
Advertising display with the 
idea of selecting a post-prandial 
tidbit, when we happened to no- 
tice that a certain old favorite 
package had returned. The prod- 
igal had been off to war for five 
or six years, and we had forgotten 
all about it. In the meantime the 
company that made this package 
had been putting the same candy 
in a carton of a different shape 
and size and at a higher price. 
“How long has this old fellow 
been back?” we inquired of the 
manager. 
“We just got it in,” he said. 
“How did you know it was on 
the market again?” he was asked. 
“T saw it in a salesman’s sam- 
ple kit recently,” the dealer re- 


Resultful 
Business 


INK Jun 
sponded, “and stocked it becay 
I believe it is better value ¢ 
the company’s war package.” 


you he was ready once more to d 
liver his famous old package?” 
asked. “Didn’t he announ 
fact in his business paper 
tising or at least send you 

or a circular about it?” 

“He did not,” said the 
tioner. “Too often when 
facturers have new prop 
to offer the trade, they 
though they wish to keep the 
under cover. Frequently they ad 
vertise the new product 
new package to the consum 
forget to say anything to | 
tailer about it. Half the ti: 
do not get the new offer at a 
until the salesman comes around 
By the time he gets here, our larg 
competitors, such as the chain an 
department stores, have had th 
thing for weeks. This puts 1 
small distributors at an unfai 
disadvantage and often is th 
cause of the retail antagonis 
which exists toward certain prod 
ucts.” 

Even a cursory examination of 
the question will show that 
man’s criticism is well foun 
It is indisputable that many manu 
facturers are entirely too reti 
in their trade advertising. They 
fill their dealer copy with gener- 
alities, and then grumble becaus 
it does not bring them direct te 
turns. If they would put “news 
into this advertising, they woul 
be surprised with what eager 
the enterprising section of 
trade would respond to it. 

Of course we are aware that: 
manufacturer is not always abl 
to make a uniform proposition 10 
all his prospects. He ther 
refrains from making any sort 0! 
proposition public and entrusts 10 
his salesmen the task of carrying 
all new offers to the trade. This 
method, however, operates 10 
slowly and frequently results 
an injustice to the retailers -— 
foot of the salesman’s route car 

While we may have to a 
that in a few lines it may & 
inadvisable to advertise wholesi 
prices publicly, we must isis 
that manufacturers have maij 
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“newsy" propositions up 
reves that can and should 
-rtised in the business press. 
ait ly anything new in the way 
fa package or a product, or a 
ethod of selling or of display- 
g should be advertised in this 
anner. The progressive retailer 
always looking for information 
f this sort. He wants to get any- 
ing that is offered, either in the 
ay of a product or of a scheme 
it, before his competitor 
He will quickly respond 
y trade advertisement that 
fers something definite. 
Fortunately, a number of manu- 
rs do not have to be told 
\lready their business paper 
dvertising bristles with brass- 
Ideas that will help the 
the product have been 
necess fully advertised to the 
lealer by such concerns as E. C. 
Atkins & Co. and the Winchester 
epeating Arms Co., to mention 
ust two out of many. Why isn’t 
vindow display material that is 
vailable and window ideas more 
enerally advertised to the dealer? 
he Millers Falls Co., the Beech- 
jut Packing Company, the Derry- 
Linen Company and the 
Campbell Company are a 
of the companies that have 
this topic a live one for 
copy. 
California Fruit Growers’ 
ige advertises how a Battle 
dealer in a_twenty-foot 
retails six carloads of 
xes a year. The Hoover Suc- 
Sweeper Co, takes trade 
space to say that even in 
n of only 8,000 population as 
as three Hoover dealers 
cen known to do well. The 
Woolen Mills makes its 
sampling plan the sub- 
effective trade copy. Hart 
afiner & Marx buy business 
pace to tell how Wallach 
. their New York dealers, 
| it advisable to advertise to 
panese in their own lan- 
_ The Holcomb & Hoke 
facturing Company adver- 
the merchant to show him 
can make money out of 
iste spaces in his store. 
Many other examples of this type 
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of advertising could be cited. 
These advertisers have discovered 
that the way to get retailers to 
respond to their advertisements is 
to make them some definite propo- 
sition or to give them some sales 
idea that can be put to work with- 
out any further ado. The sky is 
the limit when it comes to the 
opportunity for this kind of 
advertising. 


It Can Be’ The prospective 
Done advertiser who 


looks fearfully at 
the big American market as a 
thing which can’t be moved in his 
direction had a lesson ready made 
for him in Pittsburgh recently. 
The eight-story Woodwell Build- 
ing, twenty feet wide, eighty feet 
long and over one hundred feet 
high, weighing about ten million 
pounds, was moved to a new loca- 
tion forty feet away. 

If twelve average passers-by 
had been told by a stranger that 
they could move this tremendous 
bulk, they would have laughed 
their informant to scorn. 

Yet twelve laborers armed with 
nothing more formidable than 
crowbars and screw-jacks moved 
the building to its new foundation, 
and they accomplished the task 
in less than twenty-four hours. 

The national market of volatile, 
constantly changing consumers is 
by no means so stable as the big 
building, and stranger things are 
happening in the advertising and 
merchandising field each year than 
twelve men moving an office build- 
ing. The fact makes advertising 
one of the great driving forces of 
democracy. 

No manufacturer or group is 
ever so well entrenched that the 
market cannot be shared, or in 
some cases dominated, by a man 
previously unheard of, who has a 
new idea, a better product, or a 
new merchandising plan—but al- 
ways the vision and courage to 
tell people about it. 

Twelve laborers can move a 
building with the right plan and 
proper tools. One man with the 
right plan and proper advertising 
tools can move the buying power 
of untold people in his direction. 
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Advertise the Prohibition is the 


Eighteenth law. It has been 
a law for some 


Amendment time now and 
citizens are beginning to take 
a look at it and see what they 
have secured under the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Any citizen who is 
considering his duty in respect to 
the law knows that there are con- 
fused voices and grave question- 
ings abroad. The banker at his 
country club after the golf match, 
the perfumed and bejeweled dow- 
agers at afternoon teas, the hos- 
pitable suburbanite, many of them 
have become law breakers and 
seem to enjoy it. 

The people opposed to the Pro- 
hibition Amendment have by no 
means been idle. He may consider 
himself a most undistinguished 
citizen who has not by this time 
received from them communica- 
tions stating that under the 
Eighteenth Amendment we were 
promised by the Prohibitionists 
less crime, less divorce, lower 
taxes, and that we have received 
none of these blessings. 

As was recently chronicled in 
Printers’ INK, the “anti’s” have 
been using paid advertising space 
to bring their alleged facts before 
the public mind. They are urging 
men and women to vote for rep- 
resentatives who will guarantee 
to work against drastic enforce- 
ment laws. In several large cities 
protest parades against the en- 
forcement acts are being arranged, 
many of them for the Fourth of 
July. 

In the meantime the Anti-saloon 
League and the people who put 
over prohibition and who believe 
in it have said very little. An 
occasional letter in the press, a 
few inspired interviews, and they 
let it go at that. But just recently 
the Anti-saloon League, through 
Wm. H. Anderson of New York, 
has admitted that prohibition faces 
a crisis. “It is for this reason,” 
said he in a letter to the editor of 
a metropolitan newspaper, “that 
we appeal to good citizens to stop 
being guilty of bad citizenship by 
conniving at or encouraging vio- 
lation of any law. It is for this 
reason the moral forces are mar- 
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shalling to fight as long and 
hard as necessary to promote { 
enforcement of the Prohibitig 
Law, not because it is prohibitig 
but because it is the law.” 

In this fight to continue as log 
and as hard as necessary, it 
respectfully suggested that ¢f 
force of paid advertising shoy 
be used. A large part of the py 
lic is lukewarm in its attitude t 
ward the benefits of prohibitig 
Violation of this particular lg 
is put upon an entirely differe 
plane from the violation of a 
other law on the statute book 
Yet the advocates of prohibitic 
must have facts about benef 
which have accrued since its i 
ception to present to the public. 

How have the commitments 
the big penitentiaries decreas 
under prohibition? Have 
been more or less arrests for it 
toxication ? 
houses ? 
sent “o 
house” than before Mr. Volstez 
put over his none too popular act 
The Anti-saloon League mu 
have facts which it would like ¢ 
present to the people. 
are entitled to know the facts an 


cept by paid advertising. 

The Eighteenth Amendme 
needs advertising perhaps mo 
than any business in the Unite 
States, and that is saying a gre 
deal. No law is truly enforceab) 
unless the public is “sold” on i 
Using paid advertising as an ¢ 
forcement agent instead of 3 
ever-increasing expensive army 0 


cal solution. 

the United States is not to be spe 
in this hiring of unpopular Hawi 
shaws, the prohibition advocate 
would do well to consider at on 
the far cheaper, far more effectir 
method of paid advertising. Wi 
the people who believe in prohib 
tion have sufficient vision to s 
the necessity for action at th 
time when prohibition faces i 
greatest crisis? Or does the pr 
hibition attitude, as has been sug 
gested, prohibit also the thing th 
we call vision? 
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THE MODERN SHEEPSKIN 


Tue diploma which the college graduate receives 
with his degree is a “sheepskin” in name only: 

Long ago vellum [which is more apt to be 
alfskin than sheepskin anyway} became too 
xarce and costly to use for this purpose. Today 
the right to inscribe A:B. or A. M. after one’s 
i name is conveyed by an instrument engraved 

upon Crane's Parchment, which looks the part 
and rises to the occasion in every way. 

This is but another of the many unusual uses 
to which Crane's Bond Papers, on account of 
their strength and fine appearance, are put. 


100% selected new rag stock 

120 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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Supplies for 70,000 Automobiles 
Food for 2,000,000 Meals 


and on the same large, liberal scale every other feature of 
interest to human beings, that people with considerably 
more than the average income usually buy. 


Compare these earnings of Extension Magazine readers—$2,613 
with the average for the United States of $884, and you will under. 
stand why it is we are in the market for such things as office desks 
phonographs, rugs, furniture, musical instruments, building materia 
and hundreds of other things, and why the amount of our purchases js 
worth considering. 


We buy certain things from habit, but we told Extension Magazine 
that more than 77 per cent of us buy goods we have seen advertise 
in their columns. We believe in the magazine and consequently believe 
in the articles advertised therein. 


Our money is not allotted for the purchase of things we know about 
We are sufficiently progressive to accept new appeals for our patronage 
We can’t know what we will buy this year, but it is certain that if some 
thing is advertised in our magazine and we read of it in each issue 
many of us are going to purchase what is set before us in print and 
picture. 


What We Want to Know Is Which Products in These 
Lines Best Meet Our Needs and Best Serve Our 
Desires for Comfort and Satisfaction 


In each issue of the magazine we columns as well, or new statements 
expect new things, and because we about old things to revive and keep 
find new articles and items we _ up our interest. 

continue to read the magazine. If 

we had no new articles, items and It has been said that the present is 
illustrations the publication would a buyer’s market. We will buy 4% 
not hold our interest. We like to soon as our desires are proper 
see new things in the advertising stimulated. 


Advertising Space is Moderately Priced, But Limited in 
Amount. Make Reservations Now 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


The Magazine That Inspires Reader’s Confidence 
General Offices, 180 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Advertising Representative, LEE & WILLIAMSON 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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JUNE MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 
Standard Size 
Pages Lines 
Review of Reviews....... 123 27,741 


World’s Work ........- 118 26,432 
Harper’s Magazine ...... 115 26,026 
Atlantic Monthly ....... 107 = 24,175 
ge re 89 20,132 
Century ..ccceceecccence 71 16,016 
St. Nicholas ........-- 30 6,900 
Munsey’S cssccccsvcveces 27 6,197 
ee ee 26 5,932 
Current Opinion ........ 21 4,742 
Wide World .......506- 17 3,976 
Flat Size 

Columns Lines 
American Magazine .... 245 35,138 
"ARSE PR Reererr 205 29,342 
Cosmopolitan ........... 169 24,266 
Physical Culture ....... 163 23,385 
ee wos neadadkh eenns 136 19,563 
American Boy ......... 87 17,468 
a eee eee eee 109 15,720 
Metropolitan ...........-. 91 15,475 
REE. cksesawsne ... 86 14,658 
Motion Picture Magazine 99 14,245 
eer ere rere 69 11,850 
Sees GR s<cacoxciees 78 = 11,232 
Hearst’s International.... 59 10,031 
RS. dandsnaxaeesasececs 71 9,798 
Bovs’ Magazine ........ 36 6,169 
BveryOOEe. caxciccncecs 32 4,691 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Columns Lines 


Vogue (2 issues)........ 426 67,366 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 378 64,301 
Good Housekeeping ..... 274 39,212 
Harper’s Bazar ......... 22 37,982 
Woman’s Home Companion 186 31,694 
D ee re 153 26,025 
I rial Review ........ 125 25,073 
\ ‘ee ee ee 120 24,060 
Ln 21,007 
I _f eeeererere .. 114 = 19,257 
I Be aueassccevawds 92 17,562 
W me Woeekd ...<:.005 FR THOS 
Pesnle’s Home Journal.. 66 11,310 
M rn Priscilla ..:..... 66 11,262 
Mothers’ Magazine ...... 60 10,287 
I onable Dress ...... 55 9,371 
To-day’s Housewife .... 34 6,982 
Pe ples’ Popular Monthly 34 6,507 
N RE iowiecd shane 29 5,061 


( i Ge Gkieeceesace 32 4,600 
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What Are 
Kuderling 
Reports Pr 


They Are An Absolute 
Necessity— 


To the publisher, because they 
first give him the total 
lineage of competitive pub- 
lications, according to ter- 
ritory, according to classia- 
fication, and the lineage of 
each advertiser. 


To the advertising agent, be- 
cause they show him the 
space, media, time of ap- 
pearance of accounts which 
are competitors or contem- 
poraries of his own clients 
and prospects. 


To the advertiser, because they 
permit of his analyzing his 
competition, studying their 
methods, media they have 
tried and_ discontinued, 
media in which they have 
increased their space — ex- 
perience for which he has 
paid his money. 


The cost is moderate. Send 
now for complete details and 
sample report. We cover all 
products and advertisers in na- 
tional, class, women’s and farm 
publications. 


The Advertising 
Record Company 


“Formerly Washington Press” 
“Kuderling Advertising Reports” 
179 W. Washington Street 
Chicago 
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New Haven 


Connecticut’s 
Largest City 


is considered by most 
concerns to be the Best 
Merchandising Market 
in the State. More than 
200,000 people live in its 
trading radius. ‘The 


REGISTER 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant 
Newspaper 


Bought every night by 
More New Haven peo- 
ple than buy any other 
TWO New Haven pa- 
pers COMBINED. 


NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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| MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 

GENERAL AND CLASS ADVE. 
TISING 


Country Life 

House and Garden 
System 

Popular Mechanics (Pg.). 


Motor Life 

Art & Decorations...... 
Outers’ Recreation 
House Beautiful 

Science & Invention 
National Sportsman 
Theatre 

Outdoor Life 

Normal Instructor 
Popular Science Monthly 105 
Forest & Stream 
Rotarian 

Illustrated World (Pg.).. 
Outing 

Association Men 
International Studio 
Extension Magazine 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

Columns Lines 

MacLean’s (2 May) 41,558 
Canadian Home Journal 134 23,369 
Everywoman’s World » 88 19,775 
Western Home Mo. (May) 100 18,106 
Canadian Magazine (Pg.) 64 14,336 
La Canadienne 8,138 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MAY WEEKLIES 
May 1-9 
Columns 
Saturday ‘Evening Post 257 
Town & Country 
Literary Digest........ 124 





Forbes’ 

Collier’s 

Life 

Outlook 

Christian Herald 
Independent 

Leslie’s 

Nation 

Argosy-All-Story (Pg.). 
Scientific American..... 
Youth’s Companion..... 
Churchman 

New Republic 





American Legion 





), 1927 


RYING 
TER- 


23.369 
19,775 
18,106 
14,336 
8,138 








Why PHYSICAL C 
: ULTUR 
Pays Advertisers . 


NORTH MAGAZINE AGENCY 
WHOLESALE 
MAGAZINES 
LITTLE ROCK. ARK. 
April 2ist, 1921. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE CORPORATION, 
New York, N. 
Gentlemen: “atl time | ase ou ask me 
notice who bought mo oC YSICAL ed MoRE. 
Magazines — ladies OF Sen. the dealers 
nere agree that more y PHYSICAL 
CULTURE. However, there are a 

ladies t that buy it too. 

At the club | luncheon toda mn of the 
da PHYSICAL i: URE Pander her 

you ve one 


jadies ha 

on and I o2ié. "Well. ad = ¥ 

of BB et ma azines: 7 e id, 

Be - I jive by the cai 
@ how it goes. 


"My goodne ess, yes: 
NE." “so you “see 


£o~——— 
CULTURE Bee ZIN 


Sincerely yours, 
e 


PHYSICAL CUL 
TURE’S P 
the n subscrib — 
S live by it. "That ~_ just read 
out t 
tion—now well over SS proportion to ee ae 


PHYSIC 
CULTURE 


“The Magazine t 
hat Makes G 
113- ood on Keyed 
3-119 West 40th Street, ede y named 
ity 


. 
L. ARTHUR YURMAN . Advertising Manager 











CHAE -_ “Tr 
RLES H. SHATTUCK Western Representative 
METZ M 770 Peoples G: saa 
a Sass ew England Representative jas Building. Chicago, Ill 
Little Buildi 
ing, Boston, M 
’ ass. 
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May 10-16 Totals for May 
Columns Lines Columns Lines 

Saturday Evening Post. 274 46,741 Saturday Evening Post.1108 188,42 
Town & Country 25,142 Town & Country 
Literary Digest 18,426 Literary Digest 
Outlook 8,682 Outlook 
Forbes’ 6,787 Collier’s 
Collier’s 6,350 Life 
Leslie’s 5,020 

4,697 Christian Herald 
Scientific American .... 3,062 Nation 
Christian Herald 3,060 Leslie’s 
American Legion....... 2,978 Scientific American .... 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.). 2,968 Independent 

2,940 Argosy-All-Story (Pg.). 
Youth’s Companion ... 2,381 Churchman 
Independent 2,310 American Legion 
New Republic 1,897 New Republic 
Pn 1,760 Youth’s Companion .... 
Judge 1,289 





RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 

Columns Lines 


. Ladies’ Home Journal 378 64,301 
44,352 

. Country Life 41,444 
Good Housekeeping .. 39,212 
- Bavper*e Masar......- 37,982 
- House & Garden 


May 17-23 
Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post. 295 50,310 
Town & Country 21,392 
Literary Digest 16,322 
Outlook 11,726 
Christian Herald ...... 4,749 
Collier’s 4,724 
Life 4,512 
Nation 3,316 
Scientific American.... § 3,089 
New Republic ae 2,646 . System 
American Legion .... 2,602 - Popular Mechanics 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.). 2,240 (Pages) 
Churchman 2,098 . Vanity Fair 
Youth’s Companion ... 2,005 . Woman’s Home Com. 
Independent nS 2,002 . Field & Stream..... 
Leslie’s an 1.519 . Red Book 
Judge 1,076 - Motor Life 
- Review of Reviews 
(Pages) 123 
= Se . World’s Work (Pg.).. 118 


Columns Lines 


5.889 


38 


NAWPwWN Ee 


3 
. American Magazine .. 5 3 
: 
3 


4,268 


© oo 


. Harper’s Magazine 
Saturday Evening Post. 279 47,580 ee ere 
Literary Digest 14,785 . Delineator 153 
Outlook 9,146 . Pictorial Review .... 125 
Life 4,994 . Cosmopolitan ........ 169 

4,097 . Atlantic Monthly (Pg.) 107 
Collier’s 4,044 2. McCall’s 120 
Nation 25 3,623 23. Arts & Decorations.. 140 
New Republic 3,087 . Outers’ Recreation.... 164 
Independent 2,671 5. Physical Culture .... 163 
Scientific American .... 2,643 ; 
Christian Herald 2,534 Bernice Acc =. +e 
comands Pa ernice Account w ith Burnet- 
American Legion 2,305 Kuhn 
Argosy-All-Story (Pg.). ¢ 2,128 ‘ The wen ~~ a iy of Po fe 
Youth’s Companion .... 1.353 the Burnet-Kuhn Advertising “Go... of 

749 that city, its advertising agent. 





33,094 
31,694 
9,873 
9 342 


8.124 
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Vi 7OULD you communicate an idea of great 
value to someone else on a sheet of paper 
covered with scribbles—or on a clean sheet? 


A growing boy’s mind is like a clean sheet of 
paper—it is not yet scored with old marks. 
Easily and quickly your advertising impresses 
its message; clearly and unconfused the facts 
will stand out for years. 


This advantage of keen and lasting interest 
should not be overlooked. There is no better 
way to write your messages on clean sheets than 
by using BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Maga- 
zine. It reaches over 100,000 of the keenest 


boys of the country. 


The investment you make in advertising to 
these boys now will bring you returns over a 
long period of years. 


BOYS@LIFE 


THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 
The Quality Magazine for Boys 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, Publisher 
Member A. B. C. 


203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II]. 





200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
JUNE ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 





7 1921 1920 1919 1918 Totals 
SE. gks ste ceesadsave 35,138 71,410 52,608 25,921 185,077 
ESS ae 24,266 38,374 34,025 24,441 12! 106 
PE cipecencee sae s6e 29,342 42,796 31,700 13,755 117,593 
Review of Reviews........ 27,741 33,465 31,422 17,061 10° 689 
FE 26,432 34,048 29,568 17,412 107 460 
TE . iidhendeeeneneess 26,026 30,744 28,560 18,528 10,858 
Atlantic PEED -ok00sex08 24,175 28,644 21,863 12,660 87 342 
Sunset ... e 19,563 33,573 20,223 13,541 8,90 
Scribner’s 20,132 28,229 24,061 13, 474 85,896 
CO 15,475 25,677 24,364 17,511 8.',027 
Physical Culture .......... 23,385 24,132 20,308 14,410 82,235 
American Boy ............; 17,468 25,566 21,697 15,952 80,683 
DE pikicnad aan snnes 14,658 24,842 24,772 11,052 75,324 
DET vccencanesoneden 15,720 23,110 16,788 11,573 67,191 
PE Acdesene peevsese 16,016 21,285 18,275 11,328 66,904 
Motion Picture Magazine.. 14,245 21,932 14,709 11,765 62,651 
Hearst’s International .... 10,031 18,078 13,967 11,477 53,553 
ST EAE cesvcesces — 11,850 19,275 10,720 9,319 51,164 
PEENOOETO SF cccccces coves 4,691 14,136 10,732 9,697 39,256 
OS 6,900 9,996 9,793 8,892 35,581 
Boys’ Magazine 6,169 8,050 7,175 6,920 28,314 
BEE cccscecce aes 6,197 7,700 8,400 5,844 28,141 
Current Opinion *4,742 °3. "872 1,911 3,524 14,049 








400,362 588,934 477,641 306,057 772,994 
*New size. tJune and July combined. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Vogue (2 issues) ......... 67,366 115,738 91,279 74,776 349,159 
Ladies’ — Journal..... *64,301 96,476 78,032 45,136 283,945 
PE BORD ccvesceeses 37,982 64,356 40,906 34,663 77,9 
Woman’s Home Companion. 31,694 64,413 47,817 31,172 

Good Housekeeping ....... 39,212 57,680 43,647 32,891 

Pictorial Review ......... 25,073 59,480 49,347 28,429 
BEER socneses coceses *26,025 51,917 38,888 33,130 
tDesigner & Woman’s Mag. *21,007 41,020 30,647 26,475 

DEE pesteeceeceécesoene 24,060 31,955 29,804 25,692 

DS MEE sa cnsceees cons 19,257 26,665 11,676 16,625 

Modern Priscilla ......... 11,262 19,940 13,817 9,887 

People’s Home Journal.... *11,310 17,330 12,308 9,319 

Woman’s World ......... 12,435 17,434 9,773 7,798 

Mother’s Magazine ....... 10,287 11,730 11,817 6,796 

People’s Popular Monthly.. 6,507 11,001 5,422 5,699 
PRUGEENUEEE  cccocces coeses *5,061 7,938 6,677 3,758 








412,839 668,408 $10,181 375,621 
*New size. {Two magazines now combin 
Cas MAGAZINES 














1920 1919 1918 Total 
DD: ctercnmabne anes 34, 78 59,421 55,754 44,805 194,248 
Cmte Ese ccccccpvceces 41,444 55,776 38,304 27,720 163,244 
PE ME 6.66606%0600660 33,090 54,580 39,969 31,295 158,934 
Popular Mechanics ....... 33,936 44,862 34,951 28,633 142,382 
PS  D cccnevcesce 29,873 31,491 26,774 18,267 405 
House & Garden.......... 35,889 35,167 19,927 14,386 3 
Popular aoe Monthly.. *16,050 *32,660 *23,912 17,908 ),53 
Outers’ Recreation ........ 23,527 20,999 15,395 11,227 71,148 
House Beautiful ......... 21,206 22,144 10,968 8,265 62,583 
MND cocccescccecescess *16,722 19,152 15,085 11,566 62,525 
National Sportsman ....... *16,897 *16,152 *17,334 11,082 ( 465 
Gc ccccccccctccesces 6,669 11,916 12,371 9,521 ' 477 
*New size. 309,571 404,320 310,744 234,675 1,259,310 
WEEKLIES (4 May issues) } 
Saturday Evening Post..... 188,427 %$397,374 $347,595 206,479 = 1,159,875 
Literary Digest ....c00++:+ 68,307. $214,967 $195,911 105,166 584,351 
Town & Country........... $71,477 = $108,353 $73,022 $57,665 310,517 
DD centusetéetanceees *23,674  *91,829 $*97,326 61,542 274,371 
TERMED cecssrceccenevses 13,549 $42,933 $60,231 34,105 150,818 
>| eae 35,721 36,025 32,304 $31,186 135,236 
Scientific American ........ %12,730 %$*41,240 $*42,678 33,518 150,166 
DET adebecceceenceces véwes 21,240 36,079 137,106 $25,010 119,435 
Christian Herald .......... 15,918 144,691 130,448 121,427 . 1484 
451,043 1,013,491 916,621 576,098 2,9 7,253 
GRAND TOTALS...... 1, 573, 815 2,701,818 2,226,863 1,509,076 8,011,572 


73 issues. {5 issues. *New size. **Last two issues changed size. 
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Key Consumers 


their influence is 
worth as much 
as their business 


Take any town—little town, big town, suburb or center. 
Take the names in Bradstreet’s, the rolls of the golf and 
country clubs, the members of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the charge customers of the stores. These people are read- 
ers of the Nast Group of magazines. They represent only 
a small portion of the total population. But they are the 
“key consumers” of that town. 


DA A100 00 09 0 mH 0 


Let Mrs. Astor walk into the Rolls-Royce sales- 
room opposite the Plaza. She gets attention. 


But no more than Mrs. Benjamin Castle, who owns 
the Castle Block in Lincoln, Nebraska, gets when 
SHE stops at HER dealer’s to price vacuum cleaners. 
Exactly the same rule applies all down the line. 


Let one of these “Key Consumers” ask for any- 
thing—a car, a frock, a table—and the dealer is 
on his toes. He either has it and makes a quick 
sale. Or he’ll order it. Or he’ll find out about it 
and let her know, etc., etc. 


This is what the old-timers call “the carriage 
trade.”” It’s more valuable now than it ever was— 
and every dealer knows it. 


Here’s the important point! One sale to that “key con- 
sumer” sets 20 other sales in motion, and those sales in 
turn create other sales. The right person in a town can 
et the style for the whole community in motors, or baking 
powders, or lily-of-the-valley hats. 


\dvertising addressed to these “key consumers” does not 
stop with the individual sold. It radiates out in an ever- 
increasing circle of influence that makes it almost impossi- 
ble to measure the tremendous force of the Nast Group as 
i: sales medium for quality merchandise. 








THE NAST GROUP 








ANITY FAIR VOGUE HOUSE & GARDEN | 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s= 


Classroom 


Ts Schoolmastet-is in receipt share of his very own. But he O 
of a communication of consid- has found in the course of q 
erable length which was doubtless variegated experience that said 
intended to make the path of the temperament is about as valuable 
advertising manager less toilsome as a hang-nail and ten times a 
in this “cold, hard, matter-of-fact” troublesome. To pet and coddle 
business world: it, and wrap it in cotton, is just 
“It is bad enough for the presi- about the worst service that can 
dent or general manager of the be rendered, either to the adver. 
average concern to hire his ac- tising manager or the man that 
countant, or even his average cler- hires him. 
ical help in a more or less As a matter of fact, this not ion 
impersonal ‘business-like’ way. - advertising men are a bunch 
These men generally do an imper- of prima donnas has done a good 
sonal,: uncreative work, and are deal of harm to advertising, and 
perhaps somewhat in tune with is capable of doing a good deal 
the machine-like routine of their more. The criticism of advertis- 
daily tasks. It may be all right ing managers which is most fre. 
for such men to receive a letter quently heard is that they are a 
like the one usually sent out by sort of floating appendage to a 
the average concern when this business instead of an_ integral 
type of person is hired.” part of it. In many cases, if not 
But the advertising manager, most, that is not the advertising 
being -more or less of a tem- manager’s fault, but is due to the 
peramental cuss, should be han- notion above mentioned. And let- 
dled with more circumspection. ters like that quoted do mor 
He should not be reminded that harm than good, because they 
there are such things as office tend to strengthen the idea that 
hours, and should be provided the advertising manager is a sor! 
with an office where he can dream of sublimated virtuoso, playing a 
over his problems without the perpetual solo. In the School 
slightest interruption. By resort- master’s opinion, the way to re- 
ing to this method, it is pointed duce the turnover of advertising 
out, the big executive can persuade managers is not to accord them 
the fires of genius to burn preferential treatment, but, on the 
brightly, and cut down the “enor- contrary, to give them the chance 
mous turnover” in the advertising to become an active and necessary 


department. part of the institution. 
“There is no use talking,” the SS ; 
letter concludes, “even the brain- In a country town near New 


iest advertising man in the world York there are two retailers, d 
will find it impossible to write the rectly across the street from one 
warm, intriguing, resultful copy another. They are selling th 
so necessary to most institutions, same kind of merchandise, a 
unless he is working in an atmos- both need the business of the 
phere that helps him to get these passers-by. 
reactions in his own personality.” Their window displays a 
things of joy, and last week the 

Now it eerie aa the School- Schoolmaster saw a real adver 
master has great sympathy with tising fight. What so many dol 
the trials and tribulations of the lars would have bought two years 
advertising manager—having seen ago and what they would buy nov. pm 
considerable service in that ca- all visualized; windows packed of A 
pacity himself. He also has a with food products, cartons opet 
certain respect for temperament compelling copy in the loca! pap] ——— 
—since he has a fairly sizeable —all the makings of a good batt 7 
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Outdoor Advertising 


American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


The logical application of bill- 
board and painted sign advertis- 
ing to some commodities is un- 
questionable. As members of the 
National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau we are able to conduct 
for our clients billboard and 
painted sign campaigns, either 
nationally or in selected sections 
of the country, with the same 
satisfaction which attends our 
management of magazine and 
newspaper advertising. 


Write for our booklet 
“How to Judge an Ad- 
vertising Agency.”’ 


“(ROSS= 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South Twelfth Street ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members bers 


National Pa Advtg. Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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CUTTING THE COST 
of Publication Printing 


is an easy matter with the very newest 
labor-saving equipment and an up-to- 
~~ plea © Lome plant. m1 us estimate 

be convinced. 


THE DRUCKER PRINTING co. 
133 Mercer Street, New York City 


And then they started tc con. 
centrate on leaders. 

A well-advertised branc wa; 
featured in one store window zx 
a cut price and a handsome’y le- 
tered sign in the foregroun ; saij 
“Why pay more?” 

The rival across the street 
looked, thought, and decided. 














A PRINTING REVELATION 


High Grade Work at Rock - Bottom Prices 
1000 Letterheads, $3.75—in 5000 lots @ $3.25 


1000 Billheads .. 3.65—in 5000 lots @ 3.15 
1000 Statements. 3.25—in 5000 lots @ 2.75 
1000 Cards ..... 3.35—in 5000 lots @ 2.90 


Urgent Work Started and Finished Within 24 Hours 
HOUSE OF MUNWAY, Printing 
312 East 141st Street, New York 


Ic Gov’t Postal Cards 


5,000 for $5.00 F. 0. B. New York. 

10,000 for 7.50 Neatly printed on 

one side in black 

ink. Cost of postals not ‘included. 

ial prices on larger lots. Get our 
prices on Printed Forms. References. 


Duryea Ptg. Co., Inc., 35 W. 3rd St, New York 
» | AMERICAN ARTSTUDENT 


ESTABLISHED 1916 
Commercial Art, Figure 
Drawing, Photography, 
Posters, Engraving Proc- 
esses, Illustrating, etc. 
Abundant Illustrations. 

$2.00 a Year. 


21 Park Row, New York 
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Publication Printing 
Let us estimate on your 
daily or weekly newspaper 


ELORE UNION PTG. CO. 
33 First Street New York City 


A Chance to 
Get on the Map 


Advertising man wanted on associa- 
tion magazine of large circulation. 
Engineer preferred. Must know 
technical advertisers and be able 
to handle copy and service work. 
A hard job at low pay 
for a real man. Salary 
$200 a month to start. 


Address “M. 0O.,’’ Box 290, Printers’ 
Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 














By one o’clock in the afternoon 
he had the same product, even 
more of it, at two cents a package 
less, and ‘his sign, not quite so 
handsome, asked “Why not pay 
less?” 

The Schoolmaster left the town 
before the bell rang for the next 


round. 
* * * 


The employees’ magazine is be. 
ing used by big manufacturers to 
carry over to their workers some 
knowledge of the company’s gen- 
eral policies. A short time ago 
the men in a big plant demanded 
that the money spent by the firm 
in advertising be diverted to them. 
Their spokesman had figured that 
each worker would receive $46 if 
no money was “wasted” in adver- 
tising. The Schoolmaster believes 
that many similar misconceptions 
are the fault of management in 
not telling the men what advertis- 
ing is, and how it helps produce 
the final sale from which both 
capital and labor are rewarded. 

The Dayton Engineering Labo- 
ratories branch of the General 
Motors Corporation believes in 
continually driving home truths 
about the company’s advertising to 
the workmen in the plant. The 
following appeared as the leading 
editorial in a recent number of 
“Delco Doings.” 


We like to keep pounding away on 
the idea that advertising is not confined 
to the printed word. 

Advertising begins back in the shop 
and extends out into the office, and 


—— 
=— 


THE PICHEY 


my DATA 
=f mes SFP VICE 


with these nit pocket 
datasheets. June bulletin and ie rature— 


sent free. THE RICHEY DATA SEKVICE 
402 Meridian Lite Bidg., indinnape :s, 5.4 
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tc con- 


1 Was 


7 We Want 


ni said 


fA Major Copy Writer 


ternoon 

- dea This organization has an opening for a writer of 
uite s0 ability. He must be a man whose copy work on 
a major accounts has covered a period of at least 
e town three years. We prefer a man who has passed 
le next his thirtieth birthday, and whose judgment has 


been ripened by comprehensive advertising 
agency experience. 


> is be 
rer 
s a Such a man will find in this organization a per- 
’S gene sonnel of character and an esprit de corps which 
seal will make it easy for him to measure up to the 
1e firm best that is in him. The number and character 
» them, of accounts we serve; the new business of sub- 
an stantial character which has been recently 
adver- secured; the ideals which have guided this or- 
elieves ganization for nearly twenty years, and the 
oy aggressiveness of this agency offer an unusual 
vertis opportunity to the right man. We expect to pay 
roduce a salary commensurate with the importance of 
; both the position. 
ed, 
Labo- 
veneral All communications should fully state the ex- 
yes it perience of the applicant and be accompanied by 
truths ae : ° 
ents specimens of his work over an extended period. 
The Age, whether married or single, etc., should be 
eading fully covered. All communications will be held 
er ol in strictest confidence. Interviews will be ar- 
ranged with those whose qualifications are con- 
_* sidered in keeping with the requirements. 
.7 Letters should be addressed to the St. Louis 
es office, 17th and Locust Streets. 


WiGardner Advertising Company 
New York St. Louis Chicago 
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ITAL TRADE MARK 
BLOG 


st 
INGTON, D.C, - WARDER 
PROTECTS 
° your trade-marks and labels by 
-. registration and copyright in 
the U.S. or abroad. A highly 
trained corps of specialists. 
Sor New Bulletin 








Pruntinc In 16 Lancuaces 
CATALOGUES 
PRICE LISTS and 
ADVERTISING LITERATURE 
Of Every Description 
High Class Printing and Correct 
Translations Guaranteed. 
Seas, 
Stoves 
Revwssiam Seavee 
Leravaman Reson Senos 
Get Busy and go after the foreign markets, 
THE UNITED PRINTING CO. 
Printers—Publishers—Bookbinders 
320-322 W. Federal Se Youncstown, O. 


Direct-Mail dvertising 

















POSTAGE iss tical business magazine devoted exclu- 
sively to DIRECT-MAIL-ADVERTISING AND SELLING. 
Tells how to reduce Selling Costs by using DIRECT-MAIL 
either alone or with Salesmen. Criticizes Letrers, Circulars, 
Booklets, House Magazines, and Catalogs actually used in 
the selling campaigns of the largest U. 8. firms. Semple 
copy 2he—one year (12 copies) $2.00. 

POSTAGE, 18 East 18th Street, New York. 








5S. Dearborn St CHICAGO 





Concrete 
COVERS THE CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


ABC ABP 


from there it projects itself into 4 
daily correspondence. 

A good product or a good service 
the root of all advertising. 

An attractive office, courteo: 
men; a telephone girl with a : 
her voice; letters well written an 
typed—these are advertisements as sup 
ly as words painted on a billboard q 
printed in newspapers. 

Every transaction is an advertisemen, 
A satisfied customer comes back fg 
more, 

Every purchase a _ busines 
makes can be turned into an ad 
ment. A reptitation for fairness, hones! 
dealing and prompt payment of bills hy 
carried many a business through a “kill, 
ing frost.” It pays to cultivate th 
good-will of a creditor. 

Much cf the money spent on printed 
advertising is wasted because neither th 
goods nor the service back up the pub 
lic promises. 

What does it profit a bank to adver 
tise friendly, helpful, courteous service 
if a corps of our sour pessimists are be 
hind the windows? 

What is the sense of advertising 








prompt deliveries when the shop is » 
jammed that you know you will have to 
break your word? 

Sometimes we hear it said that 
tain prosperous and successful 
does not advertise, but if we will loo 
closely we will find that it is adver 
tising all of the time in acts, if not is 
words. 

* * * 


“A good name,” says _ the 
proverb, “is rather to be chosen 
than great riches.” Charles Santa 
Claus, who conducts an advertis- 
ing agency out in Hutchinson, 
Kan., therefore has one of the 
first essentials to success. We d 
not know that Mr. Claus has ever 
sought to capitalize his name, but 
he has abundant opportunity. A 
slogan like “Charles Santa Claus 
bearer of good things,” ought to 
be worth money to him, for Santa 
Claus is synonymous with gooé- 
will everywhere. 










Knox Armstrong, formerly with th 
Chilton Advertising Agency, Dallas, 
Tex., has become director of publicity 
and service with Ye Planry, |allas 


PRINTCRAFT PRE 
Clients call us ‘‘our 
printer’’—they do not 


**send out for bids.” 
A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 


213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square Bryant lil 
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has beer 
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Millers Advertise for Farm 
Support 


Each year Canada routes about 60 
ver cent of her export wheat, 120,000,- 
000 bushels, through the United States. 
illers of the United States would 

»e regulations established where- 
by they could buy this wheat, mill it, 
and export it as flour under American 

They are actively agitating at 


ying the duty, and when « * ex: 
port, 100 pounds of flour for each 100 
pounds of Canadian wheat _peemnedt, 
se them back the duty pai 

Page advertisements in numerous 
farm papers are being used to win farm 
support for the sou ht-for regulations. 

inted out in these that this mill- 
f Canadian wheat in the United 
s would vastly increase the local 
supply of mill feeds; that it would give 
employment to much American labor; 
that as 100 pounds of wheat makes but 
70 pounds of flour, the millers would 
be compelled to purchase much domes- 
tic wheat, forty-three pounds for every 
hundred of Canadian, to get their duty 
back. Under current conditions, the 
advertisements say, the Canadian wheat 
simply passes through American Ports 
to turn the wheels of foreign mills, “to 
depress the world price for wheat’ and 
to lower yours.” 

The advertising is being sponsored by 
the Association of Northwestern Mill- 
ers’ Organizations and the New York 
State Millers Association. As the As- 
sociated Millers, an office is maint2ined 
at Chicago, which distributes educa- 
tional material. 


Elgin Motor Company Ad- 
vances C. L. Alexander 


The Elgin Motor Car Corporation, 

Argo, Ill, has appointed C. L. Alex- 

ianager of sales promotion. He 

has been assistant sales manager of 
this company since last October. 
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Available for 
Agricultural Publicity 


Who needs a a | man who has had the 

following experience 

Head of department “2 journalism and adver- 
tising In prominent State College. 

Director of publicity for leading State Fair. 

Assistant manager of national publishing as. 


sociation 

y yao publicity director War Fund drive 

Author two bulletins on agricultural pub- 

licity and advertising. 
This man is resourceful, knows newspaper and 
advertising connections and the best methods of 
appealing to the farmer. Wanted $5,500 and 
opportunity for constructive work. Limitations 
of present ww reason for desire to change. 
Address “‘T. ” Box 292, care of Printers’ 
Ink, 833 rR Gas Building, Chicago. 


Market News 


walae eee roy .. ill 
What have you to market that can be retailed 
from 5¢ to 3. oo? 

Glad to work with you on merchandising and 
advertising possibilities. We reach only well- 


rated merchants. 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











EVENI 
The Largest Daily in the West 
Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1921 


143,067 


Grows ~ like 


LOS ANGELES 


ee Evening Herald goes into practically 
every home—covers this field completely. 
Successful advertisers use it exclusively. 
pee $ 
New Y 
w. Molon 


Chicago: 
H. G. ~ Payne Co., 
604 Times Bide. 432 Marquette Bldg. 























| Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Siena The Great Shoe City filled with ondhias and 


winners. 


Brockton 





Earning millions in wages. 


Paper established 1880 


Printing 19,500 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 6/4 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 


“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


| TORON T 


REAI WINNIPES 





PRINTERS’ INK 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Isn't op cm anyone in NEW. YORK CITY who 
& 


Opporunity, Box 286, care of Printers’ Ink. 








AN ASSISTANT ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


who can write sales-producing copy, buy art 
work, printing and engraving, and success- 
fully operate a mailing department, is open 
for a position where he can show his worth. 
His merchandise experience is not limited 
to one line. Has had experience in various 
successful publicity campaigns. College 
eaten. 24 years old and single. Address 

 * Box 291, care of Printers’ Ink, 
833 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 














Help when you need it 
Direct-Mail Advertising is especially valu- 


ments over right now if you om fortified 

against ye * tells you ‘what to do, how to do it, and 

encourages you TO do it. Articles on every phase of Direct-Mail 

Advertising written by men who have tried the ideas out and seen 
them succeed. Send your subscription NOW. 


MAILBAG PUBLISHING C0. 1200 DW. 9th St., Cleveland 


Essential industrial Facts. Get Our Booklet. 


A s The Search - Light 
“FOUNDED IN 1895— 


To expand your business your first need is reliable information. 

> educate your public you Deed expert presentation. Our staf 

foal business bis- 

8, working by yn tested by 25 years’ successful service, 

ean seoure, digest and present facts in reports for effective use. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 

Founder-President and Executive Chairman. 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL. D., Litt. D. 

450 Fourth Avenue, New York. Editor-in-Chief 











Government Issues Statisti 
Confectionery 


A preliminary statement of 
eral results of the 1920 census 
facturers furnishing statistics 
the manufacture of. confectior 
ice cream during 1919 has bec 
by the Bureau of Census. 

This statement is especially 
ing, in view of the proposed co- 

advertising campaign of candy 
reported in a recent issue of Pry 
Inx. In 1919 this statemer 
3,148 establishments engaged 
manufacture of confectionery 
products valued at $447,800,000, 
in 1914 the value of the produ 
orted by 2,391 establishments 

170,845,000. From 3,476 establis 
engaged in the manufacture 
cream in 1919 the value of pro: 
ported was $189,414,000, while i 
reports were received from 2,437 estab 
lishments with products valued at $55, 
983,000. 


South Georgia Dailies to Med 
in July 


The Associated Dailies of Sout 
Georgia will hold a meeting at Thoms 
ville, Ga., on July 13. John Davis, of 
the Albany, Ga., Herald, i 
and Lovelace Eve, of the “Americ 1s, Ga, 
Times-Recorder, is secretary of this s 
sociation. 


Represents Canadian Agency 


Arthur La Malice, who has been aé 
vertising manager of the Servidor Com 
pany for the last three years, 
representing the General News : 
vertising gency, Montreal, 

York. 








MONTREAL TORONTO 





RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. 


CHARLES J. HIRT, Managing Director 


Electrotypes, Stereotypes and Matrices 
Save Duty, Time and Expense 
Head Office: 185 RICHMOND ST. WEST, TORONTO, ONT. 


PLANTS AT 


LONDON WINDSOR 











“If it's EXPORT its not FOREIGN to us 


hKillsco S/H HTMIAL 132 Fourth Avente N 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
experienced, successful adver- 
salesman; permanent position. 
{cCray’ System, Outdoor Adver- 
Jes Moines, Iowa. 


MAGAZINE—Only one in its 

desires competent advertising 
: to take full charge. Commis- 
sion and drawing account. Box 770, 
Printers? Ink, Chicago Office. 


A COPY MAN 
ave an unusual opportunity for 
man who is well read. Sub- 
mples and experience, Box 759, 
Printers’. Ink. 














distributors wanted; write to- 
;. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 





IRCULATION MANAGER for West- 

farm paper. Must have had extensive 
xperience and be capable of assuming 
all the duties of publisher. One able to 
make some investment preferred. Ad- 
dress Box 740, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED A PARTNER with energy, 
initiative, experience and some money 
in a small Southern daily. Good op- 
portunity to form successful partner- 
ship or buy or lease a paper which can 
be made to pay well. Box 774, P, I. 


WANTED—Managing editor capable of 
taking full charge of monthly agricul- 
tural publication in Birmingham, Ala. 
Business and editorial experience re- 
quired. Salary and part profits. 
Publisher, 301 -Machinists Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D, 


ADVERTISING MAN — Experienced 
account executive with some following 
by growing Advertising Agency estab- 
1 1913. Will furnish leads and 
1 closing new accounts. Splen- 
rtunity for the right man. Give 
claims for consideration in 

writing Box 756, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 
WANTED BY 
WHOLESALE 

GROCERY HOUSE 


We want a progressive, highgrade 
niliar with the wholesale. gro- 
iness. One who can employ 
dle salesmen. No one need 
xcept those who have proven 

ful by past record. 
ient position with assured ad- 
nt for the right man. Write 
ils in first letter. Correspon- 
nfidential. Box 745, P. I. 

















SELL TESTED ADVERTISING PLANS 
15 Breezy Western Sales Campaigns all 
proved successful. Banks to Garage Ser- 
vices—30% commission—exclusive ter- 
ritory for sales managers. 
T. Ben Metprum Company, Inc., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WANTED 

A partner to buy half interest in a small 
trade paper. Splendid opportunity for 
man with experience in advertising and 
retail merchandising. Present owners 
busy on another publication, are unable 
to give the time necessary to the de- 
velopment of the smaller trade paper. 
Box 741, care of Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 
A well established trade publication has 
an opening for a Sales Manager who 
has $15,000 to invest in Preferred Stock 
7 Per Cent Cumulative. 

Business is now making money, but 
has grown so fast that additional capi- 
tal is needed. 

An attractive proposition will be made 
to a man of experience and ability. Ad- 
dress Box 754, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man 


A well established manufacturing con- 
cern with a national market for electric 
labor-saving appliances is in need of a 
young man for its advertising and sales 
promotion department. 

Qualifications: an exceptional corre- 
spondent, ability to write selling copy, 
a working knowledge of advertising 
production—layout, photo engraving, 
typography. Age 25 to 30. 

Opening offers unquestionable ai 
tunity. Location, town of 40,000, 
Westchester County, 30 minutes from 
New York. In answering cover your 
experience fully, give age, nationality, 
salary desired. Box 755, Printers’ Ink. 














A YOUNG 


Typographer 
WANTED 


This man is or has been a 
compositor, with the desire to 
some day become a top-notch 
typographer. vance hen 
us as an assistant and develop 
as fast as he can. This is a 
well-known New York Adver- 

. Salary will be 
moderate f. ae start. All 


Address Care of Printers’ Ink, Box 771 
eee eee 
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Advertising Agency Contact Man 
Must have thorough knowledge agricul- 
tural implement line and be able to plan 
and supervise copy. State age, experi- 
ence, salary expected, and when avail- 
able. Give references. Applications held 
in strict confidence. Box 776, care of 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 





Leading Manufacturer and Wholesale 
Distributor wants man experienced in 
dry goods or department store methods 
to develop advertising service to retail 
merchants.. Initiative and experience in 
copy writing and retail advertising neces- 
sary. An excellent opportunity for an 
ambitious man. In your letter give full 
experience and state age, nationality, 
education, etc. Box 769, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 





SALESMEN—We have openings in our 
sales organization for two high-grade 
advertising salesmen, one for Chicago 
and one fér our New York office. Re- 
quirements for these positions are a 
thorough knowledge of the advertising 
business, well established acquaintance 
with toilet goods and drug manufac- 
turers; pep, personality, progressive- 
ness, and a _ successful sales record. 
We will pay well for these qualifica- 
tions. Address in confidence. Box 
768, care of Printers’ Ink, Chicago 
Office. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Photoplay Managers, have you a story 
you would like turned into a _ conti- 
nuity? Let me do it for you. Write for 
an appointment. Box 749, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





INK June ©, 192) 
ROTARY PRESS—RARE BARGAly 
—Goss “Clipper” Press, will prin: eight 
Pages, seven or eight column paper, with 
stereotyping equipment. Can be see 
running. Will sell at big bargain t 
quick buyer. Address Mutual Pu! ishing 
Co., Hackensack, N. 


Printing Plants — Businesses 


Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & Co. 
New York City 


Printers, Attention! For Sacrifice 
Several large modern “Optimus’’ Two. 
Revolution Presses, Pony Miehle Press, 
Model 5*Linotype machine, 60-inch Aut 
Dexter Paper Cutter, large Pinking 
machine and fifty four-wheel trucks, 
Address Optimus, Box 739, P. I 











POSITIONS WANTED 





Ad Writer—Office Systematizer want 
short series of conservative, confidence 
inspiring letters or a? written 
at moderate cost. 750, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





CRITIC 
Normal School graduate, experienced 
stenographer, desires editorial work 
Newspaper syndicate experience. Bo 
744, Printers’ Ink. 





Young Man wants position with adver 
tising firm with view to investigation 
work. Have knowledge and experience 
in accounting, theory in advertising. 
Moderate salary. Box 742, P. I 








INCORPORATION IN ARIZONA 
COMPLETED IN ONE DAY 
Any capitalization, least cost, greatest 
advantages. Transact business anywhere. 
Laws, By-Laws and forms free. Stoddard 
Incorporating Co., 8-T “Phoenix, Ariz. 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firms for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt de- 
livery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone t00. 








Large Studio 
FOR RENT 


which is suitable for artist. 
Formerly occupied by Nor- 


man Rockwell, artist. Ap- 
ply I. Schmukler, 80 North 
Avenue, New Rochelle, or 
call New Rochelle 2705. 

EI ON 





Assistant Advertising Manager 
9 years’ experience, well recommended. 
thoroughly competent, detail, familiar 
house-organ, research, direct-mail, media 
Age 25. Address Stickler, Box 743, P. 1 


Printing Buyer 
seeks connections with first-class house 
Thoroughly experienced; A-1 references 
Box 762 Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Woman Copy Writer with 
national agency and mail-order exper 
ence wishes to make connection with 
an agency or manufacturer; especially 
where experience on women ’s Ww ar for 
one of the largest mail-order houses 
the country can be employed to 
advantage. Box 766, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGERS, READ THIS 

A man _ who knows sales_ promotion 
theoretically and practically is about to 
make his first shift since he started i 
His education, training and person 
ality fit him to be assistant to a big 
sales manager. Keen on analysis, of 
ganization and supervision, he wanls 
an inside job. A bear for work, 3 
hound for detail and a_ shark fo 
constructive thinking, planning a 
execution, $3,000 minimum, New York 
or vicinity. Box, 764, .care @ 
Printers’ Ink. 














Young 
advert 
copy 
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Advertis 
14 years 
and tra 
produce: 
ers, age 
publishe 
Western 
Box 75] 


Adverti: 





June 9, 1922 





ARGAI MM circulation Man, age 35, energetic, re- 
rint eight source\ul. 18 years’ magazine publish- 
Per, with MM ing e> perience. Seeks connection with 
be seen well-known monthly or trade publication. 
argain toM™ Successful producer. Box 747, P. I. 





> 


DVERTISING ASSISTANT 

need copy writing, production, 
| work, correspondence; thorough 
edge printing and engraving de- 
tails. College graduate, 23. Box 765, P. I. 





WESTWARD BOUND 


retoucher and poster man 


First iss 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
EXECUTIVE—Experienced woman 
executive seeks position organizing, edit- 
ing, promotive correspondence; interested 
in foreign trade. Box 758, P. I 











NEW YORE REPRESENTATIVE 
Advertising Salesman, fifteen years’ as- 
sociation with agencies and trade-paper 
field, is open to represent a leader in the 
East. Address Box 748, Printers’ Ink. 















YOUNG MAN 
28 years old, desires position as adver- 

























acrifice— cooks position in agency, trade journal ‘8 ) S 
* "Tee or e craving plant in California, pref- tising assistant. Practical knowledge 
le P erably San Francisco. Box 760, care commercial art and layout, advertising 
“4 h ~ of Printers’ Ink. selling experience. Box 746, P. I 
Pinking 3 —— 

rucks, FOOD EXPERT os: 

“BB Wishes position as advertising assistant. Ambitious Young Woman 
——— ff Young woman, scientific knowledge of | Advertising assistant, wants connection 
| foods, 7 years’ experience as copy writer, with live house. Familiar with copy, 
‘ art director, testing foods, compiling layouts, type and all other details. Box 
= Ri recipes. Available July 1. Box 772, P. 1. 763, Printers’ Ink. 

Tr wants ; 
n fidence. i 
written Arrange Vacations Now | _ ADVERTISING ARTIST 
“rl soeicced stenographer with, nowt | Vereale and of proven ability, jude 
— edge of advertising will substitute in held, —_ . . Ss 7 
a = — Box 761, bay someees dane ae cane ‘Sebey = oo 
erienced an I help you we ing account optional. Box 752, care 
vor - f Printers’ Ink. 
i NORTH, SOUTH, WEST — ee oe 
of or in New York, somebody needs 
—_ a capable advertising ecsistant. Tire Advertising Man , 
P Young man, 25, college graduate, a 
on advertising ‘training. Editorial, Understands selling problems that 
verienes copy and layout experience in confront tire industry. Can take 


general and technical lines. Box 
753, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman and Executive— 


ortising, 








er 

lt 14 years in big general magazine, class 

Familier and trade publication work; successful 

media producer; wide acquaintance advertis- 

3 Pp ers, agencies; available for established 

dict publisher New York and Eastern, or 
Western territory; highest credentials. 
Box 751, Printers’ Ink. 

house ae 

ences Advertising Agencies and Business 


Men! Have your advertising copy and 
booklets intended for Hungarian publi- 
cation translated by one who knows. 
Here is a man with many years’ experi- 
ence; always connected with the largest 
Hungarian dailies. In writing copy for 
Hungarian publications one must under- 
stand the psychology of the Hungarians. 
Write to Box 775, care of Printers’ Ink. 


















HIS MZ fe 
motion — 
a I Weave Fresh va Ss 
erson- into crisp, human letters 7 
a bit J | that SELL GOODS. Now §& 
S, of employed, assistant sales © 
wants | manager, but desirebroader —S 
rk, 3 field. 23; college training; () 
< for intensive direct mail > 
a rience. Address “‘H N,” Ke 
York — , care Printers’ Ink. > 
— a 
CDV BV BV" BN BVi IAN a] 








-soft going the past few years has 





































charge of advertising and sales pro- 
motion work for tire manufacturer 
or distributor and produce results 
through up-to-the-minute merchan- 
dising methods. Experienced in tire 
publicity and advertising cam- 
paigns. At present, assistant ad- 
vertising manager of a et 











known tire oe ‘ 
Salary, $3,000 vailable ~~ 1. 
Box 757, care of Printers’ Ink. 














Is Your Sales Department 
Producing? 


These are unusual times. 





The 







caused many Sales Executives 
(and the force under them) to 
lose their “punch.” Some of the 
old school have been able to “come 
back.” Many are too deep in the 
rut. 

If you need a new head for your 
sales department, an executive of expe- 
rience, possessing initiative, will-power, 
the ability to employ, train and direct 
salesmen, organize a department, assume 
responsibility, analyze a market, and 
young enough to grow into and with 
your organization, communicate with me. 

Address 
“R. I. 8.,’’ Box 767, care of Printers’ 
Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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An Invitation 


to 


Atlanta’s Guests 


We will have auto- 
mobiles at Convention 
Headquarters to take 
all interested adver- 
tisers on a tour of our 
Atlanta Plant. You 
are cordially invited. 
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Outdoor Advertising—Nation-Wide 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison and Loomis Broadway and 25th St. 






Outdoor Advertising builds sound, enduring business 
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A British: Analysis of 
American Advertising 


M® J. JOYCE BRODERICK, commer- 
cial councillor to the British Embassy 
at Washington, in a report to the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade, says: 


“Phe districts or zones into 
which the United States is 
divided for the purpose of 
the administration of the 
existing Federal Reserve 
banking laws my be ac- 
cepted as appropriate di- 
visions for the distribution 
of advertising effort 
throughout the country. 


“These zones have been 
fixed by the similarity of 
agricultural, industrial and 
commercial activities of the 
respective populations that 
inhabit them, the relations 
of the different States to 
each other, and the extent 
of the metropolitan in- 
fluences which affect them. 


“The usual practice of 
American advertisers is 
first to organize intensive 


sales and advertising cam- 
paigns in those sections 
where broad and receptive 
markets, convenient trans- 
portation facilities, etc., 
indicate that each dollar 
spent on sales work will 
yield the greatest profit. 
Advertising efforts are 
concentrated in those areas 
until they produce the 
maximum sales, and then 
the other sections are taken 
up in descending order. 


“British firms contemplat- 
ing an advertising cam- 
paign in the United States 
would do well to bear this 
in mind. The Chicago 
territory is regarded by 
American advertisers as 
the strategical starting 
place for business exten- 
sion in the United States.” 


Mr. Broderick’s advice to English manu- 
facturers is in line with the Zone System of . 
Marketing which The Chicago Tribune has 


consistently advocated. 


sound. 


It is fundamentally 


The Hhicago Tribune 
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